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REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION AS A NEWSPAPER 


Give your skill the utmost opportunity to score heavily 
for you this season. When you purchase shooting accessories, 
specify Parker-Hale——a name respected throughout the 
world for unvarying quality and workmanship. 


APERTURE AND FORESIGHTS: 


Model 255, tor International Rifle 0 <n <2 es ce we wes oe =. 1290/6 
Model 25AL, for International Rifle, for Left Hander ... ... ... 129/6 
Biogel 7, dor Guedes he 7 1S TRO ons cee “ee et es ee ee ee 
Model 1. Tunnel Foresight for International Rifle _.. .. 0... 2 = 55 /- 
Model 2. Foresight Complete for 12/15, etc., rifles .. ... .. ... 24/9 
Spare elements, rings, blades, and levels... 22. nn ec ee ee 1/6 
Celluloid Elements, Clear, Amber, Blue, Green -... -... --. -.. 179 
WEB SLINGS: 

Broad, 2tin., with close-up swivels —.. 0 22 ne wee ee ee ee «= IG 
Broad, Ziti, with hook swivelS 0 22. 2. cece ecee we eee ee 16/— 


BIRMINGHAM 


rifle enthusiasts — 


Complement 
your skill 
with 


Parker-Hal 


CLEANING GEAR 
and ACCESSORIES 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


CUFF SLINGS for International Rifle and 
Miodel W275 Rifle 2. 2.0 22. kee oe 


ELBOW PADS ... ... .. ... .. per pair 
STEPHEN YOUNG OIL 20z. bottle -_.. 
+0z. bottle .. 


CLEANING GEAR. Cleaning rods, wool 
oiling mops, brass jags, bronze wire 
brushes, bristle brushes, etc. 

PREMIER 6 hole Eye-piece—a new Peep 
which takes both optical lens and 
eOlOuUNed PCCP ncn sac San cee tee Mut bees ee 


MAGNIFYING SHOT HOLE Gauges _.. 
WIRE RIFLE REST for international Rifle 


SCOPE STANDS— 
Cee FW ae ones eet eee) ay eee eee 


Sensitive 0 25 one cee eee ee ee ee me 
(Gite cl ere te es ee ee ee eS nec oe 


ENGLAND 
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28/6 
17/9 
7/6 


99/6 
78/6 
52/6 
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A Ul Atots ACOMNE easy 
with a 


SHOTGUN 


AND IT’S EASY TO SEE WHY... 


Walk into any Sports Goods shop and ask to handle one of these 
fine guns . . . See how effortlessly it swings to your shoulder; 
how sanifortible it feels and how it automatically lines up on 
the target. _Hits really hard, too, so what more could any 
; shooter want? 


BRNO 12 GAUGE OVER & UNDER 


A perfectly balanced low cost O. & U. shotgun of modern design. 274-inch barrels of special steel, top 
full choke and lower modified. Selective firing and automatic safety. Checkered butt and fore-end 
of fine grained polished Continental walnut. coved length 45 inches; weight 7Ib. Price £72/10/- 


BRNO 12 GAUGE DOUBLE BARRELLED 


A prime favourite with many game shooters and built to give performance and trouble-free service. 
28-inch Poldi steel, full choke barrels with matted rib. Anson-Deely action, with treble bolt and 
automatic sliding safety. Woodwork of highly polished walnut and nicely checkered. Overall length 
48 inches; weight 7b. ~ Standard Model £51/10/- Ejector Model £66/10/- 


BRNO 12 GAUGE SINGLE BARREL 


This latest addition to the BRNO family is something really outstanding in single shotguns. Gun is 
cocked simply by pressing down the trigger-guard, and locking and unlocking is simply done by 
pressing a ribbed bar. This gun is highly suitable for either right or left-handed shooters. Weight 
6ilb. | Price £16/16/- 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG WITH A 
BRNO 


_ THE HALLMARK OF A GOOD FIREARM 
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tiers 


High-Powered 
RIFLES 


ARRIVING IN A FEW DAYS— 
IN STOCK NOW— 


303: No: -5“Jungle -Carbines. 2.0 =>. cs e, £14/15/- 

303°-SMEE-* Sporters 2260 £14/15/- 
.303 No. 4 Sporters with barrel shortened to 

22” and ramp foresight See Ios £15/15/- 


Majestic Featherweight Rifles with, and without Muzzle 
Brake in calibres .243, .270, .30/06, .308 


MAJESTIC FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLES — ALL 
CALIBRES 


All rifles fitted with Rubber Recoil Pad -and. Action 


dove-tailed for Scope Sight. Price £59/15/- 
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ARRIVING VERY SHORTLY— 
Savage Model 340 Rifles in .222 Remington 


new low price of only 


a eee nt od a Ss Ca £42/10/- 


ARRIVING IN A FEW WEEKS— 
Under Lever Action Rifles— 


Cale eta tee ee eS a ee £29/10/- : 5 
Savage Model 340 Rifles in .30/30 calibre __. £33/10/- Winchester Model 88 in .243 and .308 
Remington 740A Rifles in .30/06 and .308 CUS a se ee 472/107 
calibre (Semi Automatic) £74/-/- Winchester Model 94 in .30/30 calibre _.... £45/10/- 
Winchester Model 70 Rifles in .243 and .308 


CALDECS. le Se £69/15/- Savage Model 99F in .243 and .308 calibres _.. £67/10/- 


THE PICK OF THE WORLD’S BEST HIGH POWERED RIFLES ARE YOURS AT:— 


WITCOMBE & CALDWELL LTD. 


(THE SPORTS DEPOT) 


Box 278 45 WILLIS STREET, WELLINGTON. Phone 42-662 


; 2 
Also—B.S.A. Hunter Rifles in 7 m.m. calibre at the | 
mee 
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NEW paar: NATIONAL 
SPORTING MONTHLY. 


EDITORIAL | 


SOME FARMERS NOT 
CO-OPERATIVE 


Speaking at a meeting of the Otago- 
Southland Noxious Animals. Advisory 
Committee, Dr. G. B. Orbell, of Inver- 
cargill, stated that it is the farmer who 
holds one of the keys to deer control, and 
that if shooters were allowed freer access 
to deer country it would greatly assist 
to keep the animals in check. 


This criticism of farmers was read at 
a meeting of the provincial executive of 
Southland Federated Farmers recently, 
when Dr. Orbell was quoted as. saying: 


“These up-country men are the very 
ones who are preventing the destruction 
of a very lar rge number of deer. They 
are preventing it by making it difficult 
or impossible for the private hunter to get 
near deer herds. 


“All too often the reason for this is 
that the farmer or runholder has no wish 
to reduce deer herds too much. 


“One station holder in a critical area 
in Southland put it to me in this manner: 


‘If I let a lot of shooters on my property ~ 


they would chase the deer so far back 
that my shepherds won't be able to shoot, 
and then I won’t be able to get any shep- 
herds. And you know what labour prob- 
lems are these days under this Govern- 
ment’. bP 
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“Yes, if Federated Farmers will only 
see that the real problem is that a hunter 
has to get to the deer before he can shoot 
it, and if they will one and all help and 
help willingly and without quibbling, then 
the key to the problem which they hold 
will be of very great use indeed. 


“If they really want the deer de- 
stroyed then if they will open their gates 
to hunters of an approved and incorpor- 
ated organisation they will find the herds 
if not exterminated, will be greatly re- 
duced in numbers and that is just what 
every member of the Noxious Animal 
Committee is here to try and achieve. 

“Before Federated Farmers rise on their 
hind legs and complain about these state- 
ments, let them be prepared to show that 
every last member is prepared to co-oper- 
ate fully in the deer control campaign. 
When they can show this by example then 
we will all be one happy family with the 
same objects in view,” Dr. Orbell said. 


N.Z. VENISON FINDS READY 
MARKET OVERSEAS 


Frozen West Coast venison is rapidly 
finding favour’in America and Germany, 
and one company is already handling 
and exporting about 10,000 lb. of choice 
venison a month. 

The company handling the meat em- 
ploys six hunters who work mainly in 
remote areas in fairly close proximity to 
landing strips, where it is picked up and 
transported to Greymouth for treatment. 

Most of the meat is exported to the 
American east coast, but a 20,000 Ib. 
trial order is now being sent to Germany 
where it is hoped a good market will 
ultimately develop. Other markets are 
being investigated, both in Europe, North 
America and Canada, and it is anticipated 
that a monthly export target of 80,000 
Ib. will be reached next year. 


FURTHER 1080 TRIALS IN 
KAINGAROA STATE FOREST 


In a further effort to reduce the deer 
population, large scale poisoning trials are 
to continue in the Kaingaroa State Forest, 
it was recently announced. 


Various unpoisoned baits have been 
tried with much success, and despite the 
fact there was plenty of other food avail- 
able the deer were returning repeatedly 


~and taking the baits. 


CONTENTS 
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World’s Outboard Speed. Record Set 30 

SPORTING DOGS AFIELD 

Little Known Facts About pes : 
(GAP Birkett )s2i 228. Aa Fe 31 

TRAPSHOOTING SECTION -. _ oo 

a IN 
About 1,500 lb. of impregnated swede 

baits will be laid from trucks on the 


eastern boundary and central portions of 
the forest. within the next week or so. 


BIG TALLY OF ANIMALS SHOT IN 
SOUTH WESTLAND 

A party of private shooters organised 

by the N.Z. Forest Service to help reduce 

the wild animal population in South 

Westland, shot 1975 deer and 192 cham- 


ols. 


PLEASE NOTE 


“QUTDOOR” IS AVAILABLE FROM 
BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY, BUT_IF: YOU CANNOT 
SECURE A REGULAR GOPY ORDER 
DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


BOX 236, MASTERTON. 
Subscription £1, post free. 


A Monthly Magazine 
should be addressed. 


voted to Fishing, Shooting, Gundogs, Tramping, Wildlife and kindred sports, and pub- 
lished by ASSOCIATED PWBLICATIONS, P.O. BOX 236, MASTERTON, N.Z., 


to whom all correspondence 


CONTRIBUTIONS.—tThe Editor is prepared to consider articles and stories dealing with all matters of interest_ 


to the outdoorsman, more particularly if accompanied with suitable illustrations. 
will be paid for at acceptable rates, and every effort will be made to return those 
The publighers, however, will not be liable 


featured in ““This is Your Affair” 


found unsuitable if accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


Contributions other than those 


for accidental loss or damage to any matter submitted. All contributions should preferably be typewritten and double- 
spaced, and ssender’s name and address should be indicated both on the back of copy or photographs and illustrations 


submitted. 


Publication date is the fifth of each month, and deadline for all copy is the 25th of previous month. 
; SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Yearly subscription £1 (posted); single copy 2/-. On sale at all booksellers. N.Z. and Aus- 
tralian distributors—Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH (N.Z.) Ltd., G.P.O. Box 1595, Wellington, N.Z. or Branches. 
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THIS IS 
YOUR AFFAIR 


A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO 
a THE VIEWS OF READERS. 
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Goat Head Here in Marlborough wild goat shooting 
Records provides many hunters with plenty of 

practice for bigger game. A friend and I 
have been shooting lately a number of good heads in a 
certain area, and I am writing for some information 
as to record or trophy class heads for goats. 


Perhaps some other readers will have something 
to say on the subject, though I understand that we in 
Marlborough and Nelson are the only ones in New 
Zealand, apart from Hawke’s Bay, with this type of 
shooting—“GOAT SHOOTER,” Marlborough. 


@ Nelson, Marlborough and Hawke’s Bay are by no 
means the only districts where goat shooting can be 
had. These animals are becoming quite a problem in 
some areas and are found in many localities in both 
islands. They are not generally so numerous as in the 
Marlborough or Nelson districts, although there are 
odd pockets even in North Island where they are a 
No. 1 pest. 


We have only two good heads on record, the first 
being one with a 46-inch spread shot by Mr. A. J. 
Bower, ‘Okau, New Plymouth, and the second with a 
spread of 44 inches which was found by Mr. H. A. 
Wakelin, Whangarei. The photos of both of these heads 
have been featured in “Outdoor.* We understand, 
however, that the N.Z. record is a head measuring 49 
inches, but we have been unable to verify this. We 
would appreciate if any reader would advise us of any 
other heads exceeding the measurements of those listed 
above.—Editor. 

Wants Bow I was interested to read the story 
Hunting Articles ‘Hunting Elusive Shadows” in last 

month’s “Outdoor,” and would like 
to see some more stories like it. I would particularly 


like to see articles on the selection of the right material 


for making bows and arrows. as well as how to make 
them. One gets quite a lot of fun (and knowledge) 
out of making his own equipment, and I think quite 
a number of readers would appreciate a few articles 


CIPI CAWRIC, 
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telling them how to do it. 


Unfortunately the sport hasn’t taken on very well 
in this country up to the present, but I think the main 
reason for this is solely because it hasn’t been given 
the publicity it deserves. Bow-hunters don’t seem to 
want to make their sport more popular apparenny, 
for they shun publicity. 

What I would like to suggest is that ‘ ‘Ouitdoor” try 
to feature a monthly page entirely devoted to bow- 
hunting. Various news items as well as instructional 
articles could be featured in this, and doubtless the 
N.Z. Bowhunters’ Society (which I certainly did not 
know existed) would give it every support. I think 
bowhunting is a sport which should be made more 
popular, and I feel that the N.Z. Bowhunters’ Society 
are falling down badly on their job if they do not come 
out into the one —A. Ibe McG., ple 

* 

Voices in the Your dite of last month “What 
Wilderness Can Petitions Achieve,” certainly hits 

the nail on the head. To my mind it 
is sheer waste of time signing any petition under the 
present State administration, for ve long been under 
the impression that you and I can count for nothing 
these days, our protests being merely voices in the 
wilderness. 


I am not quite so interested in the 1080 poison 


petition, for although I do a fair bit of deer and other | 


shooting I know that there are some areas where 
drastic measures have to be taken to reduce the wild 
animal population and, much as I dislike the use 
of poison, such measures are probably justified. 


But what I am really interested in is the agreement 
recently signed by representatives of the Government, 
wherein the right is granted to an overseas company 
to use the waters of lakes Manapouri and Te Anau, 
as well as the Waiau and Mararoa Rivers for com- 
mercial purposes. 


From what I can gather it seems that the company 


concerned can do just as they like with these waters. 
They apparently have power to make dams anywhere 
on the lakes, raise-the level of Manapouri 100 feet, Te 
Anau 15 feet; and completely stop the flow of the two 
ilvers, Waiau and Mararoa. If necessary the lakes can 
also be lowered below their normal levels. It is obvious 
that any rise in the levels of the lakes will submerge 
not only the picturesque islands, but also practically 
all the shore flats. In the process irreparable damage 
will be done to the native flora. 


The economic exploitation of one of our country’s 


vaost beautiful lakes seems to me to be establishing a 
v.ave precedent which will pave the way for the com- 
mercial despoilation of many of our other scenic at- 
tractions. National Parks have been set aside for the 
recreation of the people, and the National Parks Act 
was so framed that areas coming under it (as does 
Manapouri and Te Anau), would be preserved for 
posterity and secure from commercial exploitation. It 
now seems that such acts can be violated with impunity 


(by a privileged few), and that the people are left with — 


no voice in the matter. 
It will be interesting to see just what kind of a 


Bes 
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reception the petition sponsored by the Forest and 
Bird Protection Society will get. My guess is that it will 
fare no better than the 1080 Petition of the N.Z. Deer- 
stalkers’ Association!—D.W.W., Christchurch. 


* * ¥* * * 


Spinning I was interested to read “Spinning can be 
Appeals Sporting” on page 8 in the February issue 

of “Outdoor,” and must say I thoroughly 
agree with the writer of the article in question. 


I have been a fly-fisherman for more than 45 years, ~ 


but for the past three years I have taken on spinning. 
I did not take on this type of angling because it enabled 
me to catch more fish, but simply because I felt it was 
more versatile and gave me the opportunity of fishing 
almost any water with a fair chance of getting some 
sport. I might emphasize that I am not a pot-hunter, 
and that out of the last forty or fifty fish I have landed 
only three have been kept, and these were given to a 
sick friend—I do not care for trout myself. 


Previously I had to travel a fair distance to reach 
good fly-fishing water, but with threadline gear I can 
pull in anywhere—even on the coast—and have my 
fun. With my slim threadline rod I have caught trout 
(both brown and rainbow), perch, salmon, kahawai, 
snapper, barracouta, tarakihi, shark, John Dory, blue 
cod and a number of other salt-water fishes. I certainly 


couldn’t have had this much sport with fly-fishing 
tackle. 


Many of the so-called ‘purists’ condemn the thread- 
line simply because they think it is not sporting. It 
might not exactly be playing cricket to hook a 2lb. 
trout on 10-pound b/s tackle, but let them try spinning 
with a 4-pound b/s line and see how they get on. I have 
fished the salmon rivers of the South Island with as 
light a tackle as this and have landed fish up to 14lb. 
Not two months ago I landed a shark which weighed 
26lb. on 7lb. b/s nylon. I might say I have lost quite 
a lot of fish-too, which goes to prove that the threadline 
is not infallible. 


Why fly-fishermen should look down on threadline 
ang'ers I don’t know, for it is every man to his own 
ideas of getting sport. Recently I was fishing a stream 
(open to all methods of fishing) and I met some fly- 
fishermen. They seemed quite talkative and friendly 
until they got an eyeful of my threadline gear, after 
which they left me as though I was stricken with some 
contagious disease. I met them six Hours later at the 
road end. They were taking home 11 fish—their 
complete catch—and I was taking home one fish, a nice 
7-pounder which was one of the eight fish I had landed. 
The rest I had put back for future sport. Which, I ask, 
is the most sporting?.—“AKE,” Christchurch. 
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As a regular reader of your excellent 
N.Z. Outdoor magazine, I must first 
compliment you on such a fine publi- 


Surf-casting 
Articles 


cation. 
However, sir, with so many now interested in surf- 


- casting would it be possible to publish a few articles 


about this comparatively new sport which appears to 
be sweeping the country. 


I am sure articles on such matters as casting, spin- 
ning, making of lures and sinkers, rod-making, care of 
equipment, where to fish, etc. would be welcomed by all. 


Yes, there have been one or two articles in the 
past but I feel sure that material available in this field 
is almost unlimited and with new ideas coming forward 
all the time many readers will also share my opinion. 


Can you do something for us?—‘R.J.R.,” Wellington. 
@® Have one or two articles on surf-casting promised, 
and these should be available within the next two or 
three months. Will see what we can do towards fea- 


turing more articles on the sport than has been the 
case in the past.—Editor. 


Ask your 
Sports Dealer for 


SA 
we Vi 


LIKSOL Rifle Oil 

LIKSOL Leatherlene © 
LIKSOL Oily Coat Dressing 
LIKSOL Leather Dressing” 
LIKSOL Wunda Viz 
LIKSOL Boot Waterproofing 


INVALUABLE — INEXPENSIVE 


TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


THAT GAME BIRD BAND COSTS MONEY! 
Yes, YOUR Money... but it’s money wasted if you 
fail to return Leg Bands from shot birds to the 

WILDLIFE DIVISION, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Wellington. 


Give full particulars: Date shot, locality, etc., and 
send postage paid on delivery. 


ee D 
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You can Catch Fish — 
in the Surf | 


BY S. R. BEEDON 


Surf-fishing has much to offer, and is rapidly 
becoming one of the country’s most popular 


Surf-fishing is probably one of the first forms of sea 
fishing that-man engaged in, and it is possible that 
our early ancestors first speared fish in the surf and 
it was not until later that they used crude lines and 
bone hooks. The development of fishing from the 
beach started with the use of a hand line for casting. 
Instead of a reel to hold his line, the early beach 
angler either coiled it on the beach or in a small 
basket. -Later came the forked casting stick, to be 
followed by the surf rod and a Nottingham type reel. 
In those days fairly heavy cotton lines were used, but 
later came lines of fine twisted linen, to be followed 
by braided nylon or Dacron. 


A big advance was made when nylon monofilament 
was introduced, and one seldom sees any other kind of 
line used by surf-casters these days. ‘These modern 
lines with their’ great strength and small diameter, 
enable the surf angler to make long casts with a mini- 
mum of effort. Further, their translucency tends to 
make them nearly invisible in the water. and so helps 
to hook more fish, particularly where they are fished 
a lot and are inclined to be line-shy. 


While monofilament lines are ideal for fixed-spool, 
or spinning reels, they have disadvantages when used 
with multiplying or free-spool type. The main objection 
to them when used with this type of reel is that 
many brands are inclined to be very springy and apt 
to lay on the spool of the reel loosely. This -will often 


- 


result in a birds-nest, the bugbear of all free-spool 
casters, and one ean often lose valuable time getting 
the line straightened out. : 


LINES 


I use both fixed and free-spool reels, and lately I 
have been trying out braided nylon on one of my free- 
spool reels, a Penn “Leveline.” Fortunately I do not 
have a great deal of trouble with birds-nests, but have 
had one or two really bad ones when night fishing. 
Since I have used braided nylon, however, I have had 
no trouble. Braided nylon stands up well, has a fairly 
smal! diameter for its strength, absorbs very little water, 
and has good casting qualities. It stretches a little more 
than monofilament, but I wouldn’t say that this has 
ever lost me a fish. Braided nylon is not cheap, but 
provided it is washed after use it will last at least twice 
as long as monofilament. 


Just what weight breaking strain should be used 
depends on the individual concerned and the type of 
fishing one is expected to do. It need hardly be em- 
phasised, however, that the finer the line the longer 
distance it is possible to cast. The breaking strength 
of the various brands of monofilament varies with their 
respective diameter, and whereas one brand of only 


012 of an inch may have a dry breaking strain of 


12 lb., another may be .014 or thicker to be of equal 
strength. It always pays, therefore, to choose a reliable 
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brand which offers the greatest strength for a minimum 
diameter. ; 

It is not necessary to choose a really heavy line, 
but much of course. depends on the fishing. For rock 
fishing a line of up to about 20 lb. breaking strain 
should be used, for a much finer one would be liable 
to damage on sharp rocks. When fishing from a sandy 
sloping beach line from 9 to 14 lb. is aH that is re- 
quired, but if the beach is steep and pebbly some- 
thing a little heavier is better. My choice for average 
beach fishing is a line no heavier than 11 lb., for I 
know that, barring accidents, I have at least a sporting 
chance of landing a fish of 50 lb. or more. : 

Actually the breaking strength of the line means litt’e 
when in the hands of a skilful angler. At no time does 
he allow the actual breaking strain of the line to be 
exceeded for he adjusts the clutch or star drag of the 


Safely gaffed and hauled ashore this 90 Ib. groper was 

caught at Lake Ferry a week or so ago by Ivan Feast 

of Greytown. It was caught on 194 Ib. nylon and took an 
hour and 40 minutes to land. 


ree! well within the line’s holding capacity. He gives 
line as the fish makes a run, depending on the drag 
of the reel and the resilience of the rod to tire the 
catch. As the fish’s struggles grow weaker the angler 
carefully retrieves-line, taking care that the clutch is 
so adjusted that the slightest run on the part of the 
fish will not throw more weight on the line than it 
will stand. 


Although nylon is exceptionally strong for its dia- 
meter, its fatigue strength is fairly low and it is easily 
weakened through damage. Stone bruises, caused by 
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the surf pounding on a pebbly beach, kinks, or a 
hairy, frayed appearance, means a definite weakening 
nd a line showing these characteristics is a risky’ 
proposition. The greatest loss of strength comes from 
using the incorrect knots, and it is suggested that only 
those recommended for tying nylon should be used.. 
Nylon does not deteriorate or rot with age, but a much 
used line will lose strength with continuous stretching, 
particularly if it has been subjected to near breaking 
strain force a time or two. 

You will need at least 250 yards of line on your 
surf-casting ree!, so see that it is always kept fairly full. 


distance 


AlszUvU. 


| - REELS 

The choice of reel is a matter of preference, but most 
anglers these days prefer the fixed-spool type. This 
reel has much to commend it, for not only is a good 
reliable brand practically foolproof but even the green- 
est novice can learn to cast reasonably long distances 
in a very short time. But a word of advice. See that 
you buy only the best, and stick to popular advertised 
brands. 

The multiplying or free spool reel is very popular 
with some anglers, but it takes a lot more experience 
to handle it properly and can be very temperamental 
in the hands of the inexperienced. Unless this type 
of reel is properly lubricated—and by this I mean 
lubricated with the right amount of the correct lubri- 


cant—you can strike trouble with a capital T, es- 


pecially when fishing in the dark. Try unravelling 
a bird’s-nest in the dark and you'll get what I mean. 
I hope to touch more fully on reels in a later article. 


RODS . 

There is a wide variety in weights, lengths and 

actions of surf rods, but my ideal rod is one about 
10 feet 6 inches or 11 feet in length. The best rod I 
have ever used is a 10 feet 6 inches split-cane, a two- 
piece with a lovely action and enough “backbone” to 
subdue even a big fish. I might mention that I am not 
althogether keen on fibre-glass rods, but it seems as 
though it is only a matter of time before split-cane rods 
will virtually be unobtainable. . 
- The principle when choosing a rod is short angler— 
shorter. rod, tall angler—longer rod. For weighty work 
like casting heavy lures one should seek a rod with a 
stiffer tip; for light lures a more flexible tip is required. 
For average surf-casting the rod should be well balanced, 
strong and resilient enough to send a 4-ounce sinker 
out 100 yards or more with a minimum of effort. Such 
a rod should be supple enough to work a fairly small 
fish, yet stand up to the job of playing a fairly big one 
of up to 100 lbs. : 

Rather than lay out from £8 to £12 for a ready 
made split-cane or fibre-glass rod, some anglers prefer 
to buy a length of Rangoon cane and whip on the line 
guides and reel fittings themselves. Such a rod can 
be turned out for less than half the price of a ready- 
made one, and if a good piece of cane has been selected 
can be.depended upon to do a ‘good job of work. 
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Selection of a suitable cane is largely a matter of taper, 
length, and weight, as well as other factors which we 
hope to cover in a further article. It should be stated 
that Rangoon cane has certain disadvantages, not the 
least of which is that unless a suitable length is selected 
it is hable to take a permanent “set” through a break- 
down in the fibres after a little use. 


A close-up of Mr. Feast’s 90 Ib. groper. It was foul- 

hooked through the lower gill-plate, which made the 

job of landing it more difficult. Shortly after, Mr. 

Feast landed another weighing 30 lb. 
SINKERS 

There are several types of sinkers available, but the 
_ 4-ounce pyramid seems to enjoy the greatest popularity 
in many good surf-fishing areas around our shores. Its 
greatest use is when fishing sandy bottoms, for its shape 
allows it to grip firmly in the sand even in rolling 
surf. The pear-shaped sinker of the samé weight is used 
for rocky waters, for there is less chance of it getting 
‘caught up in the rocks. Some prefer the running sinker 
with a hole running through its length for the line to 
run through, but I have found that sand and small 


stones often work their way into this hole and in time 


chafe and cut the line. It is better, I consider, to use 
only those sinkers which have a small wire loop at- 
tached. The ball sinker will definitely not hold in 
rough water, but where the sea-bed is fairly smooth 
and the water calm it is sometimes a good policy to 
tie one on and allow it to roll along the bottom in the 
litteral drift. By doing this it is often possible to reach 
those “pockets” where a shoal of fish may be feeding, 
and once these are located the sinker can be changed 
for a pyramid or other type that will keep its position. 
I recall one instance when this enabled me to get fish 
when other anglers failed to produce. For three days a 
hard southerly had been raging, and when we arrived 
on the beach it was quite obvious that the contour 
of the sea-bed close inshore had been drastically chang- 
ed. ‘The usual places where we could nearly always 
count on catching a fish or two failed to produce, and 
although there were more than a dozen rods out only 
one kahawai had been landed all day. I had noted 
there was a strong, north-westerly drift, but as I had 
been using a pyramid 4-ounce sinker my line was 
shifting very little. There was no heavy sea running 
at the time so I tied on a 3-ounce ball sinker. It had 
drifted a little more than 100 yards from my original 
position when my reel ran and I was fast to a snapper 
of about 8 lbs. in weight. 

Less than an hour later I had landed four more, 
and quite happy with my effort I put away my tackle 
and watched my friend pull out another-four from the 
same spot before we left that evening. After we had 
gone one of the other anglers moved into this place and 
landed six more. These fifteen fish were the only ones 
caught on that particular stretch of beach that day. 


BAITS 3 

Almost any bait will catch fish when they are in the 
mood for taking. I have caught snapper on rabbit, 
opossum, venison, beef, and other unorthodox baits, 
but most of these have been pressed into service because 
no other baits have been available at the time. I once 
caught a small snapper on a piece of cheese. 

Any kind of fish or shellfish makes good bait, but 
some are much better than others. Personally, I think 
that crayfish holds pride of place, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I have caught not only more 
fish with this than any other, but a larger variety as 
well. There is one drawback to this bait, however, 

(Continued at foot of next page) 


KNOTS FOR NYLON MONAFILAMENT 
. The first and second knots are suitable for attaching hookto leader and give about 80 per cent. of the actual breaking 
strength of the line. The third knot is suitable for joininglines, giving 87 per cent. strength. Fourth knot is used for 
attaching dropper. 
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A Red-Letter Day : 


BY W. R. CUNLIFFE. 


Days like this live long in a Hunter’s memory. 


The hut on the back road was a hospitable sort of 
a place and all sorts of callers arrived there from time 
to time—drovers, shepherds, deerstalkers, pig-hunters. 
On the night I have in mind-a lazy wind moaned 
about, the eaves, and Eric kept adding another maire 
log from time to time to the fire while several of us 
held the table yearning and Spins the inevitable mug 
of beer. — 

“What do you reckon was the best hunt we were ever 
on, Bill?” said Bert, glancing in my direction: 

They all knew that I only waited for an Spore 
like this and I'd be away: 


“Well,” I said as memories of the many hunts flew 
through my mind, “It depends what you mean. What 
makes a good hunt? There are all sorts of angles to 
be considered—humorous incidents—the biggest bag— 
variety of game. The one that stands out vividly in my 
memory is the one you; Joe and I had out ine back of 
the Aorangi stream.” 


“T thought as much,” Bert cut in with a grin. “Pye 
never known you sleep so soundly after a hunt. Anyway, 
let’s have the story,” he said as he drained his mug and 
shoved it across the table for a refill.’ 


“Well, the first thing I remember was that we didn’t 
have a long walk in. With Joe’s jeep we were able to 
get away back to the rabbiters’ hut and use it as a base 
camp. We were lucky it hadn’t rained, and getting 
an early start we left the hut and most of our gear be- 
hind, pushing up river as far as we could. We left the 
jeep and piled out—Joe, Bert here, and I, with the 
dogs jumping excitedly around us. There was Pal, the 
old bull-mastiff, two of Joe’s, which he was trying to 


‘make pig dogs of, and my little Butch, hardly more than 


six. months old. 


The first thrill came when an unsuspecting ‘spiker’ 
poked his head over the brow of a small hill, which was 


“YOU CAN CATCH FISH IN THE SURF” 
(Continued from previous page) 


and that.is it is very tender and requires tying on the 
hook with a few turns of wool. Other good baits are 
barracouta, trevally, kahawai, herring, tarakihi, shark, 
pipi, squid, mussels, paua, snapper, to name but a few. 
I have also caught quite a few fish on trout and fresh 
water eel, although of the two the former seems to be 


the best. 


There are many other items of equipment made for 
surf fishing, some are essential and others are not at all 
necessary to be successful in catching fish. In this brief 
article I have endeavoured to give the essentials, the 


only items not covered being hooks, which of course 


depend on what type of fish one expects to catch. 
Your tackle dealer will no doubt be in the position to 
advise you on this. 


The author with one of five dogs in ihe background. 


the signal for us all to let a few rounds go. The spiker 
did not seem to mind, however, but made all haste to 
pastures anew before our shooting improved. We all 
realized what trigger-happy fools we were early in the 
morning, and pushed on. All except little Butch, for 
the poor beggar was almost frightened out of his wits. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to coax him across~ the 
stream, I popped the shivering mongrel in my pack. 


Round the other side of the hill a hind momentarily 
appeared, and Bert had a shot. I’m pretty certain he 
hit her, but she disappeared in the thick scrub. Mean- 
time Joe and I were confronted with a fawn which 
peered at us from behind a rock on the skyline, looking 
much bigger than it really was. We both shot, but the 
animal bolted down the fern ridge opposite us, un- 
harmed. Then, just as I thought we’d lost it Joe swung 
his rifle up and dropped it in its tracks. Old Joe’s eye- 

ight was not the best—or so I thought—and this was 
really a remarkable shot. 


“Joe; you’ve hit it!” I exclaimed excitedly. “What. 


do you mean?—Of course I hit it!” retried |e; 
pretending to be deeply offended at my lack of faith 
in his marksmanship. 

Soon the dogs were on to the scent of the first pig. 


Meantime I had got tired of lugging Butch on my 
back and had him on a rope lead. When the barking 


started, Bert and Joe disappeared after the dogs. Not 


to be left out, I tied the pup to a manuka tree and 
hurried after them. When I arrived they had stuck a 
fine fat sow. 


I was quite relieved to find Butch iieakine his neck 
to join in when I returned, and it was not long before 
he seemed to want to take an active interest. Bert here, 
glassed the countryside from the next rise and picked 
up a big red boar heading along the creek bank. We 
hurried after him, and soon Pal, the old master, had 
picked up the scent and was closely followed by Joe’s 
two dogs. It was not long before they bailed the boar 
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in a clump of high manuka, and upon hearing the 
barking Butch dived in after them, rope and all. As 
we listened to his angry, high-pitched bark we thought 
he would surely be killed. Several times we heard a 
chorus of injured yelps, and anxiously watched Butch 
appear on the outskirts of the scrub only to immediately 
return with raised hackles. At last Joe could stand it 
no longer. “Come on, Bill,” he said, “before that so- 


os 


Eric and Bert with some of the tusks at the whare. 


and-so boar kills the pup.” Gingerly we crawled through 
the manuka above the fracas, and sweating profusely 
worked our way cautiously to the scene of action. Here 
it was particularly dense, and I had to part the scrub 
while Joe flattened the infuriated animal with a well- 
aimed shot. When we examined the dogs, Butch hadn’t 
a mark on him. Pal was the only one ripped, and that 
was only a slight throat wound. Butch by now had lost 
his fear and his rope lead, and became one of the pack 
from then on. 


We saw no more deer, but following up a small 
creek Bert came across a sow which he soon killed. 
Shortly after the dogs rounded up a litter of half a 
dozen young pigs, and we managed to rescue two of 
them alive. Nothing like a bit of home-fattened wild 
pork, I always reckon. : 


We seemed to get no peace that day, for no sooner 
had this excitement died down than the barking started 
again, and off we went again. Old Joe was reduced 
to a walk, but, somehow or other I managed to get 
my fourteen stone into a slow trot. As usual Bert was 
the first on the scene; and what a sight met my gaze 
when I came puffing up. A grown young boar was 
careering around a small clearing in the scrub on its 


two front legs. Pal had a firm grip of one ear, while’ 


Bert was hanging on to one of its hind legs and vainly 
trying to reach the other, while the other two dogs 
were running alongside barking. But the pig did not 
stop, and Bert yelled to me to grab the other leg. With 
a supreme effort I managed to get a grip, anchoring 
the animal while Bert knifed him. By the time we had 
all collected and divided up the pork we reckoned it 
had been a pretty good day, and we set off over a piece 
of open country. 


Suddenly Bert stopped, and pointing over to a hill 
said, “What’s that over yonder?” At first glance it 


looked like a sheep, but its movements were different. 
Bert peered through the glasses in the gathering dusk, 
and passing them across to me said, “It’s a pig alright.” 

It was a pig—a big white boar, and he was really 
making a mess of a small patch of green amongst the 
manuka cover. “We'll make it by dark if we hurry,” 
said Joe, who always wanted to look over the next rise 
no matter what time it was. 


As we hurried in a straight line towards our quarry 
the dogs sensed something was doing, for Pal and Butch 
went up the hill at a gallop closely followed by the 
others. From the flat in front we had a grandstand 
view, and witnessed a sight that would set any pig 
hunter’s heart pulsing madly. With a savage “Woof!” 
the boar broke and rushed down-hill at a terrific speed, 
his short legs leaving the ground as he almost flew for 
cover. Behind him came Pal, closely followed by the 
other two dogs. Of Butch there was no sign. The chase 
did not last long, for we soon heard the excited barking 
of the three dogs in the creek below and in the near 
darkness we made our way down. 


As we got close in we were relieved to hear a fourth 
bark from outside the close circle of angry dogs—it was 
Butch! It was no easy matter to get close enough in 
the dim light for a killing shot, but somehow we man- 
aged to get a shot in without endangering the dogs. 
The wounded beast ran a dozen yards before being 
dragged down by the dogs, and it was with some dif- 
ficulty we managed to stick him. On the boar’s nose 
hung the gamest little dog ever, Butch; eyes green 
‘with rage and about a foot of his brisket opened up. 


Lucky he was so light or his first hunt would have 


Bert with a good boar. . 
been his last. The tusks are one of the best sets that 
hang on the wall of the hut outside. 


Well, that’s the end of my story. Suffice to say it 
took us a good two hours to get out in the dark. I can’t 
remember now whether we bothered about any tea, 
but I know I fell asleep before my thirst was half- 
quenched and that old Joe could not be roused for the 


hunt next day. And you, Bert, perspired so freely on: 


the first hill that we both decided after an hour that 
we had had enough hunting for that week-end. 

“Not a bad yarn,” said Gina as Eric tossed another 
log on the dying fire. “Pour him another drink.” 


May, 1960. 
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IG 4F RIFLE- 


A PERFECT 
WEAPON FOR 
A. SPORTSMAN 


This single trigger rifle, has the 
features required from an up-to- 
date weapon — 


ACCURACY 
AND 


RELIABILITY 


FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
THE GOUNTRY OF 
FIRST-CLASS - 
PRODUCTS BY 


OMNIPOL 


FOREIGN TRADE 
CORPORATION, 
PRARA 3, 


Ne 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Calibres— 


7x57 
7x64 
8x57S 
8x60 S 
8x64 S 
30-.06 Springfield 
.270 Winchester 
9, 3x62 
5, 6x61 Super 
Express 
10, 75x68 


THEY ARE EXPORTED 
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Introducing the © 
**KishkKone”’ 
BY DAVID GUNSTON. 


Tt helps of course if you know where the fish 
are, but even then they will not always 


co-operate. 


Although the manufacturers’ jubilant claim for it as 
“the most important contribution to fishing since the 
invention of the hook” may be regarded as a typical 
Yankee superlative, there is no doubt that the pos- 
sibility of hydrophonic fish detection for the amateur 
angler is brought much nearer by the development in 
the U.S.A. of the. “Fishfone.”’ 


As has long been known, all fish make character- 
istic underwater noises when swimming and when 
feeding without moving forward, and this new device 
enables the fisherman to pick up these fish: voices 
through ordinary headphones, and so locate his quarry 
with the least effort or delay. The fish still have to be 
caught in the usual way, but the new gadget tells one 
just where the fish are, what kind of fish they are, 
whether they are present in large numbers or small, and 
whether in fact they are moving towards or away from 
the angling boat. 


Recently devised by the Engineering Research Cor- 
poration of Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A., the FishFone 
- consists of a small underwater microphone, highly 
sensitive and selective, (called the hydrophone), which 
picks up the fish “voices” and passes them through 
a long cable to a high-gain transistor amplifier small 
and light enough to be clipped conveniently to a belt or 
shirt pocket. Thence the sounds are fed into a pair of 
non-distorting headphones, and their intensity can be 
controlled by a volume switch on the amplifier itself. 


By gently lowering the hydrophone into the water 
wherever good fishing is hoped for, preferably from a 
steady, moored or anchored boat (20 feet of cable is 
usually supplied, but more would seem to be advanta- 
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SN Sees 
Angler is holding the hydrophone and its cable lead. The 
small amplifier is clipped to his shirt pocket. 


geous), the-makers claim that “with a little practice”, 
and fisherman can tell what kind of fish he is eaves- 
dropping on, their bearing and movement, their depth, 


extent and distance from his boat. If no fish are heard, 


he moves elsewhere at once, and so no time is wasted 
waiting for bites that may never materialize. 


. In America, freshwater bass have been detected up to 
75 feet away with the FishFone’s volume’ control set for 
maximum gain, and exact location of fish of all kinds 
has been positively secured under many different 
conditions, always resulting forthwith in good catches. 
By cutting out the guesswork, it is claimed, bigger and 
better catches are everyday occurrences to anyone 
equipped with these “modern electronic sleuths”, and 
there are obvious special: advantages to anyone trying ~ 
his luck in unfamiliar waters. 


The FishFone is powered by a slim pocket-flashlight 
battery said to have a life of several months, and the. 
whole outfit packs neatly into a hammered silver enamel 
case. It weighs about 6lb., and currently retails in 


‘America at $77.50 (about £28). It doubtless has a 


future ahead of it in other parts of the world. 


OUR FISH AND GAME ARE A NATIONAL ASSET 
They are not Yours alone — they belong to the 
NATION. > 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE ? — FOR YOUR NEW LINE INSIST ON 


BELL NYLON 


Using “Bell” Nylon, Mr. N. Reeve cast a distance of 610 feet, 3 inches 
in the casting championship at Rotorua. He was placed first and 
established a record. 


OBTAINABLE ALL SIZES from 4/8 Ibs. to 135 Ibs. BREAKING STRENGTH 
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Buried Alive! 
BY GERRY SIMPSON. 


It pays always to carry a compass, as the author 
proved when entombed in an avalanche. 


As I moved on across the slope the snow squeaked 
badly; I didn’t like the sound of it but carried on—I 
was taking a short-cut. I looked back at my mate on 


the ridge and yelled for him to follow. The dogs were 


with him—they wouldn’t come on to the slope—this 
should have been sufficient warning for any man. I 
whistled them to come on in vain and. moved off again. 
I was not wearing a rope but I most certainly should 
have been. The second warning I got was a sound like 
someone crumpling up newspaper (the first warning 
was the squeaking snow which I had ignored). My 
mate yelled but I knew it was too late. I took a quick 
slance around me, saw what was happening and 
quickly shed my pack and rifle and ran downhill at 
an angle. The object in my mind was to try and out- 
run the slide or at least get as far to the edge as possible. 
From then on everything happened at once; there was 
just a roar in my ears and I seemed to be for all the 
‘world tossing in the surf of an angry. sea. The snow 
went down and everything became black, then suddenly 
-very quiet. I decided this must be the finish! 


Perhaps I should start at the beginning of the story 
.... The place was Makarora district. My mate and 


“I were skin shooting in the area between Mount As- © 


piring and Mount Pollux. On this particular day we 
had been packing stores into a fly camp and were shoot- 
ing our way back to one of our advanced base camps. 
We were getting a bit short of daylight so I reckoned 
that instead of following the rough valley bottom track 
I would cut across a bit of a saddle and over this 
particular snow face. We had no alpine rope nor did 
‘we have anything that would serve as one. It was 
decided that I would take the lead as I was the most 
experienced. When I started across the face I knew by 
the.sound of the snow when I walked on it and by its 
general appearance that I was on wind slab but at that 
time, being young and a little impulsive and not want- 
ing to let my mate see that I was afraid, I carried on. 


When I started my dogs followed a short distance 


across the face then. went back. This alone should 
have been sufficient warning for any man but as I 
have said I carried on, and things started to happen. 
When the avalanche stopped and I realised I was still 
miraculously alive, panic gripped me. I had to get out; 


I was buried with perhaps tons of snow over me and 


I could not ascertain in any way to what depth I was 
buried. One thing I could satisfy myself with was that 
there was sufficient air coming through to me. 


Frantically I started clearing my way through the 
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It may look safe, but you never know. 


mass of snow, not knowing whether I was going up or 


~down, or for that matter where I was going. As my 


panic lessened I began to think more calmly and the 
thought struck me that I might even be digging deeper 
in towards the hillside. I found that I could shovel the 
snow about me sufficient to give room to move quite 
freely. I shouldered and kicked the snow around me. 
and made myself a place where I could stand free. I 
knew that I was buried alive, and that unless I could 
get out within a reasonable length of time I would 
either freeze to death or, if the air ceased to come 
through, suffocate. There are no words to describe 
how I felt at this moment. I was trembling and shaking 
all over; it was most difficult to think evenly. I just had 
to get out. I knew from memory which way the valley 
was lying and what direction the face I was on would - 
be, but I could not bring myself to think how I would 
locate the direction or what I would use to assist me. 
Then it struck me, I still had my cartridge belt on and 
in one of the pouches I had a small compass and 
waterproof matchbox. 


After a while I discovered that it was not as dark 
as I had first imagined; all round me I could see a dull 
blue haze and could distinguish quite easily the out- 
lize of my body. It took me some time to get my 
compass into operation but by its wavering needle I 
decided that my only hope of getting out lay to my 
right. It was in this direction that I commenced tunnel- 
ing. I had at first to rake the snow from in front of me 
push it round past my body and kick it behind me. 
I lost all sense of time. Every few feet I was obliged 
to throw my body sideways and-up and down to con- 
solidate the snow around me and permit me freer use 
of my hands. Through some freak of nature air was 
still coming through to me. I put this down later to the 
fact that the snow, when it slid, had trapped numerous. 
pockets of air. 


After struggling for what seemed to be a lifetime I 
could distinguish no difference in the amount of light 
coming through to me. There still seemed to be. that 
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‘curtain of blue haze screaming at me that I was trap- 
ped and there I would stay. Several times I nearly 
gave up—I wanted so much to just lie down and 
sleep. I could not imagine how long I had been dig- 
ging. I had given myself up for lost and reckoned that 
I must lie down for good this time.-I lay still for a 
moment and suddenly it dawned on me that it was 
getting lighter. I could still see that blue haze all 


round me but it was much lighter and I could easily: 


see my hands in front of me. It gave me new hope. 
With this to help me I commenced digging again, 
always the same scratching and clawing, shoveling the 
snow past my body, pushing myself sideways to give me 
that freedom. On one of these thrusts my whole 
body suddenly shot forward and I found myself slith- 
ering and sliding downhill out in the open. Many 
jumbled thoughts raced through my mind. I had 
escaped the snow but was I to die by this mad slide? 


After a time I realised I had stopped sliding. Within 
seconds my two dogs were leaping all over me and 
barking their heads off. I knew I was safe for the present 
at least. With much effort I sat up and started testing 
my limbs. Everything seemed to work all right even 
if a little stiff. It took me about a half an hour before 
I could bring myself to get mobile. I was still very 
shakey and shocked. I chatted to my dogs as I would 
to people. I think I even cried a bit. When I had 
settled down I looked around for my mate; I didn’t 
know whether he too had been caught in the slide, or 
for that matter where he was. My next thought was 
to reach camp as soon as possible because I was soaking 
wet, through perspiration and continual contact with 
the snow. I knew that if I didn’t get cracking pretty 
smartly the cold would get into me properly and I 
would not be able to move very far. 


‘ I kept sending the dogs ahead of me in the hope that 
they would catch up with my mate, that was of course 
provided he was heading for camp and not caught in 
the snow. As I neared the advance base camp I started 
my dogs barking, hoping that if my mate was in the 
camp or somewhere close by he would hear them and 
know that I was coming. I found that I was just about 
all-in and decided I would just have to have another 
spell. Each time we stopped for rest I would whistle 
my dogs on to bark. Had there been any onlookers 
they would have though this is surely a madman 
sitting in the snow and two dogs scampering around 
him barking their heads off; I was also clapping my 
hands together telling them to speak up; yes, a crazy 
party indeed. 3 


During one of these barking sessions my mate, who 


had after waiting a considerable length of time to make 
sure I had not got free of the snow, had back-tracked 
and returned to the advance base camp. He told me 


later that he had written me off and was in the midst. 


of putting gear together to take him on the trip down 
to the station where he could get a rescue party organ- 


ised. The distance from our advance base camp to our ~ 


base camp was too great for him to make it that day 
and he had made up his mind to leave first light in the 
morning. When he heard the dogs he knew that some- 
thing was happening and he hurried back up the track 
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to find out the cause. — 


We were like a couple of kids, we both had a good 
howl and were both unashamed of our tears. With 
his assistance I made camp and for the best part of 
the week just lounged about and after nursing my 
bruised body I slowly started out after skins again, 
using a spare rifle which we kept in camp. My pack 
and rifle I eventually recovered in the following summer. 
The frame of my pack was twisted up like a piece of 
wire and my rifle no longer serviceable. 


Although this ordeal occurred some 14 years ago 
it always comes clearly to me whenever [’m working 
in snow.. Perhaps I should add that I have for many 
years since then earned my living skin shooting and 
guiding, and whenever I am tempted to take a chance : | 
I find myself repeating something that was told to oie 
me—‘There are old men and bold. men, but there are A 
no old bold men...” 


D.B. LAGER has the true tradition of the Aristocrat—an 
ancestry of quality developed from the selective blending of 
the finest strains. 


In D.B. Lager, specially cultured yeast 
gives life to the rich, ripe barley-malt. 
Selected hops add their clean, brisk flavour, 
and time alone then brings the noble brew 
to maturity. 


D.B. LAGER 


D.B. Lager truly sparkles with vivacious 
life—it is indeed a natural example of good 
taste. 


D.B. Lager, itself a product of the countryside, is prepared in pastoral surroundings 
and nurtured to perfection by Dominion Breweries Ltd., Otahuhu, Auckland. 


Nobility 


42 hit SRG ses 
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Danger in the Mountains 


You may think you’re tough, but don’t kid yourself for tougher men than you have diel by exposure 
in the mountains. 


Experienced mountaineers agree that exposure is 
responsible for a big majority of mountain fatalities, 
and that if many of the victims had observed the rules 
of safety they would have been alive today. With the 
increasing number of persons going into the mountains 
for their sport and recreation there will naturally be 
more accidents, unless the proper precautions are 
taken. 


Every effort is made to warn the public of the po- 
tential danger in the mountains, and with this objective 
in view a_ special sub- committee of the Federated 
Mountain Clubs investigate and report on all mountain 
accidents. 


One of the most impressive features brought to light 
from these investigations is the startling suddenness 
with which a victim of exposure has succumbed to un- 
consciousness and finally death. From the evidence 
gathered it would appear that the victim has little, 
if any, warning of his desperate plight, and before 
lapsing into unconsciousness he apparently becomes ex- 
tremely drowsy and finally falls into a deep stupor 
from which he will never recover—unless quickly 
found and revived. 


In order. to impress upon mountaineers, trampers 


and deerstalkers the need to take the proper precautions, 


the Federated. Mountain Clubs have issued ene fale 
lowing information. 


Dangerous Conditions:—All who go into the moun- 


_ tains, or just into the hills, whether for tramping, 


climbing, stalking, or skiing, will be concerned for 
their own safety, “but in addition everyone must accept 
a share of the responsibility of looking after his com- 
panions. Therefore, all should be fully aware of the 
conditions which may build up to a state of great 
danger. 

These may be listed as:— 

(1) Insufficient clothing to retain body warmth. 


(2) Exposure to strong, cold winds. 
(3) Getting wet. 

(4) Lack of readily digestible food. 
(5) Shock following an accident. 


(6) Drinking alcoholic stimulant. 


Clothing:—Most people know the essentials of wool- 
len clothing with extra garments, and of wind and 
waterproof parka, which should be carried; also of 
spare gloves and socks. Several of the fatalities which 
have occurred in the New Zealand mountains record 
that shorts were worn and that long pants were included 
in the gear carried. The heat loss from the exposed 
leg skin surface is very great—particularly in moist, 
windy conditions, and adequate protection is essential. 
Recent research has also shown that a dangerous a- 
mount of body warmth may also be lost from the un- 
covered face and head. This emphasises the need for 
suitable head covering, and: the value of carrying a 


balaclava or similar woollen. Several light woollen 
garments, that can be put on as needed, are far better 
than a single heavy one, as the air imprisoned between 
the layers of clothing is an excellent insulator. A scarf 
which keeps the neck warm and prevents the escape 
of warm air up through the layers of clothing is a 
valuable extra for trips in exposed country. 


Exposure to Wind:—Wind seems to “drive the cold 
in” because it is taking the bodily warmth away. Wind- 
proof clothing is an ‘essential, but full use should be 
made of available shelter in planning a route. Shelter 
should be sought or improvised immediately in cases 
of accident or loss of route. Some protection may be 
available behind rocks, or over a ridge, in scrub or bush, 
or from an excavation in the snow. 

Exposure to Wet:—There is not the danger from dry 
cold that there is from wet cold. Conditions of a few 
degrees above freezing point, with wet driving mist, 
can be more dangerous than a few degrees below freez- 
ing, when what might have been misty rain turned to 
dry snow. Moisture on the skin promotes loss of heat 
by evaporation, and body cooling under these circum- 
stances may be considerable. 


Food:—Bodily warmth is produced from the food that 
is eaten. Readily digested foods quickly pass into the 
blood stream, to be oxidised in the body with the pro- 
duction of warmth. Slowly digested foods will produce 
warmth over a longer period. Not only is there need 
for a good meal before setting out on an arduous trip 
but food should also be eaten frequently. Barley sugar, 
honey, * biscuits, raisins, -are quickly: assimilated and 
have high energy value. Chocolate and nuts are also 
excellent, but take longer to digest. Sweet drinks are 
very good. Under conditions of exposure it may be 
necessary, in these circumstances, to force people. to 
take food. 

Shock:—An accident, even when there is no serious 
injury, or just a frightening experience, is usually ac- 
companied by shock in some degree. Here there can be 
rapid loss of body warmth which may be fatal, hence 
the importance of keeping shocked persons sheltered 
and generally warm, thus protecting them from ex- 
posure. Shock is invariable aggravated by loss of body 
fluid, essential treatment therefore is replacement by 
warm sweet drinks. 


Alcohol:—Natural protection against. cold is a con- 
traction of the surface blood vessels, which diminishes 
the circulation to the skin and the extremities, and 
reduces cooling with conservation of -body heat. Alcohol 
produces the opposite effect and sends the blood cir- 
culating out to the dilated skin blood vessels, body heat 
is thus lost. Because alcohol is almost immediately ab- 
sorbed into the blood, it can bring about a serious, and 
possibly fatal drop in body warmth in a matter of 
seconds. The strongest possible warning is therefore 
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given to keep alcoholic stimulants in the pack, at least 
until the safety of the hut: has been reached. 

Symptoms:—Observed symptoms that may be- in- 
_ dicative of an approaching state of real danger are: 
Loss. of perception and slow reaction, movements be- 
come sluggish, stumbling and awkward, lack of drive to 
get going and do things, content to sit, lips and hands 
‘inclined to swell, sense of touch is poor, speech becomes 
slurred and pronouncing long words becomes difficult. 

Here we emphasise the dangers of solo tranping, or 
climbing, as there is no one to observe the onset of 
these symptoms. It is quite possible that the approach 
of a dangerous condition through loss of body warmth 
may be accompanied by a can’t-be-bothered attitude 
which leaves the tramper or climber indifferent to the 
need to take immediate action to protect himself. 

As soon as rigorous conditions are met with, or may 
be anticipated, and beforé the body feels cold, extra 
clothing should be donned, and readily digested food 
taken. Leaders of parties have a responsibility to see 
that all in their care take these precautions. Remember 
that the collapse of one person may suddenly place the 
whole party in conditions of great danger. 

-For the future protection of climbers, trampers and 
skiers from death from exposure it is hoped that-no op- 
portunity will be lost in recording all relevant facts in 
cases near or actual death from this cause. To this 
end, and the ultimate saving of other lives, all clubs 
and their members are asked for their full co-operation. 

It must. be a sobering thought for many of us to 
ponder on the narrow escapes we may have had. Re- 
member there can be little or no warning of the ap- 
proach of a state of danger, so act wisely, take 
precautions and climb safely. At the time do what you 
can to protect others from the dangers yon may have 
escaped by good luck alone. 


BOOK REVIEW 


SEA ANGLERS’ FISHES OF AUSTRALIA 
By Arthur W. Parrott. 


Published by Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., Melbourne. 
Price 22/6. 


While written primarily for Australian anglers, “Sea 
‘Anglers’ Fishes of Australia” contains a wealth of use- 
ful information for New Zealand commercial fishermen 
and the increasing number of sport fishermen who 
flock to our beaches. 

The author is well known in scientific circles both 
in Australia and New Zealand for his research work 
in connection with fishes, and has written three books 
and more than thirty-five papers on the subject. In 
addition he has given many~talks over the radio and 
written a’ number of articles on various subjects, 
mainly dealing with natural history. He is also a 
regular contributor to “Outdoor.” 

“Sea Anglers’ Fishes of Australia” is indeed a re- 
liable guide and reference for all who are interested 
in fish and fishing, and gives briefly some general in- 
formation of the habits, life histories, distribution, 
means of identification and recommended baits for 83 
of the more commoner species. 


Containing more than 200 pages and printed on good 
quality paper with stiff linen cover and attractive 
dust jacket, this well illustrated book should be in ready 
demand by all keen saltwater fishermen. It is a book 
we can thoroughly recommend, for it. is evident. the 
author knows this subject well. 


THE DOUGLAS SCORE 
By Norman Douglas. Price 5/- 


Sportsmen generaliy will certainly welcomé the pub- 
lication of Mr. Norman Douglas’: book “The Douglas 
Score,” for it unquestionably fills a long-felt want among 
New Zealand big-game shooters and is certain to be 
in big demand. : 

Up until the past year or so New Zealand trophies 
have been assessed by a more or less hit-and-miss 
method, and this seldom gave a true indication of 
comparative values. As a practical. taxidermist and 


deer-stalker Mr. Douglas has long realized the need for - 


a practically foolproof system of the evaluation of 
trophies, particularly antlers. It was only after much 
careful research and study that Mr. Douglas finally 
formulated a method which has now been adopted by 
the N.Z. Deerstalkers’ Association (Inc.) as their of- 
ficial measuring system. 

Considerable credit must reflect on the author for 
the compilation of this valuable handbook, for its 60 
pages and numerous half-tone and line illustrations 
give easy-to-follow instructions on how to measure and 
evaluate antlers, horns and pig tusks. This is indeed 
a valuable reference work no sportsman can afford to 
be without. ee 

Copies are available from Sportsman’s Bookshop,’ 
Box. 236, Masterton, at 5/3, post free. 


A TRUE SPORTSMAN IS NOT A DESPOILER OF 
WILDLIFE, he will not kill needlessly neither will he 
take more than he wants. He strives for a Maximum 
of Pleasure out of a Minimum of Game. 


7 
JOE AND DAVE. 
It’s simple—Grab the pig by the hind legs and tip him over. 
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Duck Shooting - —Ive Had It! 


BY A. M. DREW. 


The ducks were scarce and tempers ruffled, but when Junior fired his cap-pistol the air was blue! 


_ I can never understand what men see in duck- 
shooting as a sport. Getting up at four o’clock on a 
cold winter’s morning is not my idea of fun. I know, I 
have tried_ it! 

_ My husband, Bob thought it high time I was ini- 
tiated into the very doubtful delights of duck-shooting, 


and so a day was chosen. The only consolation that. 


morning was the weather. It was not raining but 
strangely enough Bob was quite disappointed. 

“Nothing like a wet southerly for bringing coun 
the ducks,” he moaned. 

As far as I was concerned, the ducks were quite 
welcome to stay as high as they liked, as long as I 
did not need to sit shivering in a southerly downpour. 

‘The other member of the party, our six-year-old 
son, Bill, made up for my lack of enthusiasm. 

“Daddy, can I take my cap gun with me to help 


you shoot the ducks? Gee, Dad, I hope you get a lot!” 


So did I, as there is nothing I like better than a big 
plateful of roast duck and apple sauce. 

We were finally ready after a few false starts, due 
to Bob forgetting first, his cartridges, then his tobacco, 
which I believe no duck- shooter worth his salt would 
dream of leaving behind. 


We were all muffled up as if for an Arctic expedition, 
and as our car is only a small one, it was quite a feat 
to manoeuvre ourselves in. Actually there would have 
been plenty of room but for one thing, our golden 
retriever, Betty. Now goldens are far from small, and 
our Betty, unfortunately, stands three inches above 


-the standard height for her breed. Like most big women 


she has rather an inferiority complex about her size, and 
firmly believes that she should have been a pekingese. 
With this in view, she will do her utmost to crawl onto 
the nearest lap, and if successful will lie there drooling 
happily, whilst the victim slowly succumbs from near 
asphyxiation. She tried this trick on me, but her 
master foiled her attempt in no gentle manner, and 
so she sat out the rest of the journey in a fit of the 
sulks. 

An hour later saw us at our destination, and I for one 
stood shuddering in the icy blast that met us after the 


‘comparative warmth of the car. I decided to dive - 


back into the car, but was foiled in the attempt by Bob 
handing me a pair of men’s thigh gum-boots. I, obedi- 
ently put them on hoping that I would not be expected 


. to walk far. 


It was, of course, still pitch black, and the light of 
Bob’s torch showed hoar frost thick and sparkling 
on the grass. I shuddered inwardly as well as outwardly. 

With Bill on his shoulder, Bob plunged into what 
seemed an impenetrable jungle of rapu, and I followed 


- to the best of my ability, or rather waddled due to my 


various layers of clothing, and the gum boots. 


I suddenly realised what figures of fun we all eoleds 

and dissolved into hysterical giggles. This is an un- 
fortunate trait of mine that always infuriates my hus- 
band. - 
“Sh-sh,” he hissed, glaring at me. Unfortunately ane 
made me laugh all the more, and in doing so, I over- 
balanced, and with a wild lunge at nothingness, landed 
on my back in the rapu. 

My poor husband, by this time, was nearly dancing 
with rage. 

“Get. up, and. stop acting fhe goat, Mary!” 

- “J-I c-can’t,” I moaned weak with. laughter. 

Depositing Bill on the ground, and with remarkable 
self-control, Bob attempted to drag me to my feet. I 
came up with a rush that-nearly upset Bob, leaving my 
gum boots behind. Still shaking with uncontrollable 
mirth I dived back into the boots, and followed my 
irate husband into the mai-mai, where we were de- 
posited with mutual relief on all: sides. 

Bob now proceeded to put out his decoys and load 
his gun. Then announced that he was going outside 


into the rapu as he thought he could see better there, 


and would Bill and I kindly keep as quiet as possible 
as the ducks might fly over any second. 

Betty was left with us for company much to her 
disgust. The sky was beginning to lighten in the east, 
and we could now make out the cold gleam of the 
pond immediately below us. A pukeko’s strident shriek 
made Bill and I jump, and Betty pricked up her ears. 

‘“Where’s Daddy?” said Bill in a stage whisper after 
a while. I hushed him quickly, but he persisted. 

“When are the ducks coming, Mummy?” 

“Any minute now.’ 

I hoped I was right, as my feet were rapidly ap- 
proaching freezing point. 

“Mum, I want to — — 

“Well you can’t,” I- snapped unsympathetically, and 
once more silence descended. 

Then we heard it. That eerie swishing of downy 
wings that so delights the duck-shooters’ heart. We 
could just see Bob raising his gun, and we held our 
breath, and I also held my ears. 

There was a loud bang, and then one _ hysterical 
quacking as an indignant duck flew out of sight minus 
its tail feathers, The sound of bad language HSS age 


33 


_ly controlled came from the rapu. 


“O-oh, Daddy said a bad word! Daddy said a bad 
word!” shouted our dear little son triumphantly. 


_“Daddy will do more. than say a bad word if you | 


bP 


don’t shut up,” roared Father from the distance. 

“Pll beTucky?2? she went on, “If we ever see another 
duck, thanks to you two.” 

I maintained a dignified silence with great difficulty, 
and vowed that this was the first and last time that I 


~ would ever go duck-shooting. Sport? Huh! 


Once more we settled down to wait, and it grew slow- 
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ly colder and colder as the sky lightened on the horizon 
to a duck egg blue. I was, by now, too cold to ap- 
preciate the beauties-of nature, and my feet had now 
reached the “solid block of ice” stage. 


Bill began to whimper, “I’m cold, Mummy. I want 
to go home.” So did I, but with a great effort I -re- 
frained from saying so. Betty was lying down with her 
head on her paws, every now and again sighing. No 
- doubt she was thinking of her master’s failure at shoot- 
- ing. 

Suddenly we were all shaken out of our stupor by 
the sound of a questioning quack. A duck had flown 
over and spotted our decoys. He flew over, (I am sure 
it was a “he’’), making little loving noises at what he 
evidently considered the best looking of the decoys. 
As he circled for the second time my husband once 
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more raised his gun. Visions of roast duck floated 


before my eyes, and then, _ 

“Bang!” There was a flurry of wings, and for the 
second time I saw a duck heading unscathed for the 
middle distance. 

Bill was dancing up and down, House with joy; 
and waving his smoking cap gun. 

“T shot him! I shot him, Mummy and Daddy!” 


The scene that followed I leave to your imagination. 


‘I still think it was unfair that I got all the blame. 


After all; Bob did give Bill permission to bring his gun, 
and how was I to know that he had sneaked his caps 
out too? 

Betty, the idiot, of course did not Kelp matters. She 
dived into the pond, and bounding back joyfully, de- 
posited,at her master’s feet—a decoy! 
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Hunting Bullets 


BY LA.C. 


Part 1. 


Velocity is all very well, but the bullet must 
: be designed to do the job. 


The load you choose for you rifle is vitally important 
because it determines not only the killing power and 
range of the weapon, but to a\ large extent its accuracy. 
‘The bullet is also no less important, for although it 
requires an adequate powder charge to send it with 
sufficient velocity to do its job, this will be of very 
little use unless the bullet is built to do the job pro- 
perly. ! 

In fact, bullet design has been the subject of con- 
siderable research and it still must be admitted that 
the perfect sporting projectile is yet to be evolved. It 
is true that some improvements have been made since 
the well known Spitzer bullet was produced by the 
Germans for their 8mm, but bullet design does not 
appear to have kept pace with the improvement in 
propellents. 


Let us go back to before the days of smokeless 
powder, high velocities, and jacketed bullets, when 
the solution was more simple. In those days all the 
. hunter needed to do was to cast his bullets soft for 
greater expansion and include a hollow point. If he 
wanted more penetration and harder bullets all that 
was necessary was to.add tin or some other hardening 
metal to his lead when the bullets were cast. In those 


days long ranges, as we know them today, were out of 


question. 


Lead bullets are only suitable’ for rather low vel- 
ocities, for lead is too soft to stand the heat and strain 
of greater speeds. None the less, the heavier calibred 
lead bullets killed very well at close ranges, and 
cartridges like the .45-70 would deliver a_ terrific 
knock-down blow at close ranges. However, these 
heavy lead bullets had certain disadvantages, not the 
least-of which was their limited range accuracy. 


The demand: for higher velocity bullets and the im- 
provements made in propellent charges clearly demon- 
strated that lead projectiles wouldn’t follow the rifling 
of a gun barrel at higher speeds. It was also found 
that the lead bullets would melt at the base before the 
_ intense heat of improved charges. This led to the 
introduction of a jacketed bullet with a lead core 
sheathed with a thin jacket of copper alloy to provide 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. : 


Left to right:—.222 Remington, .303 Aluminium-tipped, 
.977 Snider and .450 Martini Henry. 


greater strength and heat resistance. This was a big 
improvement over the lead bullet, for it not only 
reduced friction to some extent, but also prevented 
metallic fouling in the bore. 


It was not long before further improvements were 
made, and soon metal or full cased bullets made their 
appearance. These originally were introduced for 
military use, foremost among them being the Spitzer 
which has since been further improved.: This marked 
an increase in velocities, and it was not .long before 
sportsmen were being offered cartridges developing more 


than 2000 foot seconds velocity. While full-cased bullets 


of this type were suitable for military use they were 
poor game ‘killers and could not compare with the 
lead bullets in general use. There was only one thing 
to do and that was have only part of the bullet jacketed, 
leaving the lead core a short distance from the nose 
exposed. This was the first so-colled soft-nosed bullet, 
and it still available today. 


In these soft-nosed bullets the jacket is left open 
at the nose and the lead core inserted from the front. 
The jacket is then compressed so that it and the lead 
core become an integral unit, with lead protruding 
at the point. The amount of lead thus exposed, which 
varies in some brands, -will affect the degree of ex- 
pansion of the bullet. Normally, a soft-nosed bullet 
offers the slowest rate of expansion after the impact 
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combined with maximum penetration. For shots where: 


the bullet strikes a big bone this type of bullet can 
be depended upon to do a good job, but where no 
large bones are hit the bullet is apt to pass right through 
the body with a minimum of expansion and ‘waste 
much of its power in a tree or bank on the other side 
of the target. 


‘Improvements have eat made in these bullets over 
the. past few years and in some the lead core was 
réplaced by aluminium in order to enable the length 
of the bullet to be increased while keeping the weight 
constant. This tended to make it not so liable to be 
deflected or disintegrated as in the case of a shorter one. 
One of the latest bullet developments is the controlled 
_ expansion type. They are especially designed to expand 
uniformly, penetrate deeply and at the same time 


stay ee piece. One of these is the “Silvertip” bullet, 


Noic Available 
THE DOUGLAS SCORE 


The sportsman’s handbook on the measuring of 
antlers, horns and _ tusks. 


Contains 60 pages and 29 illustrations, giving full 
details of how to measure, ‘skin and care for trophies. 


Price 5/3, post free. 
SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHOP, 


BOX 236, MASTERTON. 


which is provided with a second; thinner jacket which 
protects the sensitive tip. This not only prevents it 
from being battered in the shooter’s pocket or in the 
magazine of the rifle, but also any too-rapid expansion 
or disintegration while penetrating the hide and outer 
muscles and bones of an animal. The outside jacket 
of these bullets is knurled to hold the three separate 
parts together securely as it expands. 


There are other methods of controlling expansion, 
such as_adopted with ‘“Core-lokt” bullets. In these 
the jacket edges are notched and there are various 
thicknesses of jacket material to produce immediate 
controlled expansion and yet hold the core and jacket 
in one piece. 


Let us briefly study the requirements: of a- good 
bullet suitable for long and medium range deer shooting. 
In. the first place it should have a fairly sharp point 
and be streamlined to help hold velocity. The point 


and thickness of the jacket should be such that it will 


penetrate at 100 yards and also expand (but not 
disintegrate) at 300 yards or so. The point should 
be hard enough so that it will not get battered about 
or lose its shape in the magazine. This last is the 
fault with some brands of exposed lead-tipped bullets, 


and has a very marked effect on accuracy as I re- - 


cently found out while thar shooting. It should also 
have sectional density. 


Although bullet penetration is largely controlled 
by the construction of its point, it is also influenced 
by sectional density. ‘Fhe term refers to the ratio of 
a bullet’s length to its diameter. Briefly, long, small 
calibre projectiles have a good sectional density, while 
short, big bullets have a poorer one. The longer bullet 
of any particular cartridge has*more stability in flight 


and penetrates deeper in animal tissues when other 


factors are similar. 


Good velocity and a flat trajectory are synonymous, 
for they help to make shooting easier. A fast bullet 
cuts down the lead on a running target, and a fairly 


flat bullet path permits one to make hits at different. 


ranges without much danger of missing and without 
having to try and estimate the range and adjust sights 
to suit. High velocity and light bullets permit a flatter 
trajectory; low velocities and heavier bullets give a 
more curved flight and require more calculation in 
aiming. 


Bullet shape has a big influence on accuracy and a 
short, round nose bullet, although suitable for close 
range work, losses velocity very quickly and is generally 
not suitable for long-range work. Bullets like the new 
Winchester .458 Magnum which has a low velocity 


of 2,125 f.p.s. and fires a 500-grain bullet are all very 


well for close-range shooting on dangerous big game 
in the Indian jungle or African bush, but are of little 
use in this country where much of the shooting is 
long distance. 


(to be continued). 
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THE 
PROBLEM 
CORNER 


Conducted by 
LYNN H. HARRIS 


Letters are invited from readers having hand- 
loading or general shooting problems where we 
may be able to assist. There is no charge for this 
service, simply send a stamped envelope to Lynn 


H. Harris, P.O. Box 2276, Wellington. 


_ WHAT IS LOCK TIME? 

Q.—I have read somewhere that lock time affects 
accuracy, and that the shorter the lock time the more 
accurate your shooting is likely to be. Is this true and 
could. you- explain just what lock time is.—T.W., 
Wanganul. 

ANSWER. —When you squeeze the trigger of your 
pet rifle, it releases the sear which, in turn, releases 
the fring pin. The pin flies forward and dents the 


primer which ignites the priming mixture. This is lock ° 


time. In the old .303 SMLE this time is approximately 
.0058 of one second. In the .30-06 M1903 Springfield 
it is nearer .0057. In some. of the match .22 rifles this 
~ lock time is cut down to about .0025 of a second. It 
can be seen from these figures that the greater the lock 
time, the more scope there is for error in aiming. You 
may. have a perfect and correct “bead” on a target 
when you- squeeze the trigger but by the time all the 
“mechanics” start moving, your sight could have drifted 
off the target. 

.303 LOAD WITH 4740 

O.—I have salvaged some 4740. powder from River 
Brand .303 ammo. I do not like the bullet in this am- 
munition so intend replacing it with some Taipan. 150- 
grain spitzer bullets. Would you please tell me a suitable 
load to start with using this powder and the Taipan 
bullet—Ken McL., Hokitika. 

ANSWER.— Whatever you do, DON’T use that River 
Brand brass for reloading. It has been fired with mer- 
curic primers then reloaded by someone who knows no 
better. Upon firing the neck splits badly, in fact, much 
of it splits without firing. Use Norma brass if you can 
get it and try 39.0 grains behind the 150-grain pill. 
The maximum load is somewhere around 41.0 grains 
with this bullet in the SMULE.’You may get up that 
far and you may not. This propellant is old and cranky 
now and unreliable but gives very good accuracy if 
you can strike the correct combination of powder 
charge, bullet and seating depth. 

THE OLD HANDGUN QUESTION 

O.—I shot a pistol, both revolver and auto a great 
deal during the last war and have often wondered why 
is it that they are not permitted here in N.Z. to use 
them for sport or target work. Is it possible to get a 
revolver registered here if the applicant has no criminal 
record and shows himself to be a keen: and reliable 
shooter.—P.}., Dunedin. 
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Introduces to Hew Zealand 
the exclusive “COMMAND POST” 
Reticule 


ONE 
RIFLESCOPE 


TWO 
RETICULES 


2.5X, 3X, 4X, 6X, 8X and 10X 
ALSO 3X TO 9X VARIPOWER 


- PERMITS INSTANT SELECTION OF EITHER 
CROSS-HAIR OR LEVEL AND POST RETICULE,. 
BY MEANS OF SMALL LEVER UNDER THE 

ADJUSTMENT CAP 


The “Command Post’ Reticule is acclaimed by 
Shooters in America as the ideal scheme. Whilst 
the cross-hair is by far the most popular, the 
addition of a post for moving game and where 
light is poor undoubtedly provides a_ great 
advantage. 


- 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY PRIORITY 
DELIVERY FROM YOUR SPORTS 
DEALER. 


OR 


VaTson VICTOR 


Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin. 
OR POST COUPON 


Sole New Zealand Agents and Distributors to the 
trade only: 


4 


A. A. GUTHRIE LIMITED, BOX 1944, 
WELLINGTON. 
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_  ANSWER.—Both you and I P.J. along with a few 
hundred other keen N.Z. gunbugs would dearly love 
to see our legislation altered to permit us to have a 
revolver for both target and game shooting. You can 
apply for a permit if you like. I can tell you now though, 
that although there is nothing in the Arms Act to say 
you can’t have a legal pistol, the-powers-that-be will 
~ knock you back smartly. And very probably give you 
a lecture for daring to approach the holiest of subjects. 
Where they get you is the fact that you must have a 
sufficient and proper reason for having a handgun. 
Target shooting or game shooting does not go down 
in the eyes of the law as a sufficient reason. Perhaps 
the time will come one day when the. law will not 
consider all of us shooters as potential criminals. 


SIGHTING DATA FOR THE 7x57 


Q.—Would you please supply me with the correct 
sighting data for 150 grain Norma 7m/m ammunition. 
—Jan Powers, Invercargill. 


ANSWER.—If you want to sight it in for 200 yards,’ 


zero it at 100 yards so that it is shooting about 2.3 
inches high at that range. You will then be dead on at 
200, about 8 inches low at 300 and 24 inches low at 
400 yards. 


CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION 

Q.—I notice that you have helped other readers with 
their cartridge identification problems so I am taking 
the liberty of writing to see if you can assist me with 
one in my collection that has had me beaten for many 
years. Its main measurements are as follows—bullet, 
.454 inch; neck, .465 inch; head, .470 inch; rim dia- 
meter, 514 incl It has a lead bullet with one cannel- 
-ure and no paper patch. The headstamp is a GR. 


joined as in a monogram and the number which appears ~ 


to be 725.—“Mack,” Ava. 


ANSWER.—From the measurements you supply 
it appears to be what was known as the 11.15 x ar 
The headstamp you quote verifies this. The G.R. 

_ the code of the manufacturer which, in this case, 1s 
George Roth a German. It was intended for the old 
single shot rifles of the °90’s and three-barrel com- 
bination guns. It has not been made for some years. 


ANOTHER IDENTIFICATION JOB 
Q.—In my cartridge collection I have a German 
7.92 x 57 round which I brought back with me after 


NEW F.N. SPORTING | RIFLES 


In the new military calibre, with chrome vanadium &§ 
3 barrel, drilled and tapped for scope. 
Price £59/10/-. 


THE ARMOURY 


} P.O. Box 339 
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the war. It is of the steel-cased variety and presumably 
has a steel-jacketed bullet. The headstamp bears the 
manufacturers code of “eeg”. I have never been able to 
find this code or. what it means so am writing to see 
if you can help out. Keep up the good work with the 
‘Problem Corner’. I look forward to reading the bits 
and pieces each month.—Jack Anderson, Anckland. 


ANSWER.—Very many thanks for your kind re- 
marks Jack. I have your code listed and here is what 
it means: “Herman Weirauch, .Gewehr u. Fahrrad- 
teilefabrik, Zella—Mehlis, Thuringia”. 
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SEE THAT THE NEXT SKIN YOU WANT 


TANNED IS DONE BY THE FAMOUS— 
CHAMOIS-TAN PROCESS 


A well dressed skin makes a useful trophy 
for your home, particularly if it is done the 
Chrome Chamois-Tan way. You'll be delighted 

with its clean,‘ silky finish, its freedom from 
odour and hair-shedding. No other tanning pro- 
cess can equal this method. 

Hundreds of satisfied customers. Here’s what G. F. 
Birkett, Editor of N.Z. Outdoor has to say: 


ce We are more than satisfied with the Virginian 
deerskins you dressed for us by the Chamois-Tan 
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process. Have never seen skins so soft and clean... 
GOATSKINS, OPOSSUMS, RABBITS, THAR, 
CHAMOIS & MEDIUM-SIZED DEERSKINS 


ALL KINDS OF ANTLERS AND HORNS 
MOUNTED ON SHIELDS. ~ 
SKIN RUGS MADE UP TO ORDER 
C. POYNTER, 


6 William St., Petone Phone 66-752 


1 SERED 0 SRE O-ESD-O CERES 0 (EED-O-END-O <I> 0-SIID-O CEED-O <---> 0 CEE-O~CED-0 0-0) -GEED-O-CE}-O (2-0 CIO -MR-0--0-EEE-0EE-O- 
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AND NOW A GLASS-BARRELLED SHOTGUN 


If anyone had told me a few years ago that the 
time would come when shotgun barrels would be made 
of glass ’'d have most certainly thought they had a 
screw loose somewhere. It took a lot of swallowing 
when fibre-glass boats and fishing rods were announced 
a few years ago, and most of us thought them just a 
seven-day wonder. They have proved their value over 
and over again, and it seems they are with us for keeps. 


I little thought, however, that the day would come 
when we would see fibre-glass shotgun barrels. But 
it’s a fact! I would probably still feel a wee bit sceptical 
about the practical value of such barrels were it not for 
the fact that the famous firm of Winchester -have in- 
troduced them. 


This new shotgun—Winchester Model 59 semi-auto- 
matic—looks for all the world like a conventional 


eh See 
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shotgun. The barrels are blued, and the receiver is of 
aluminium with a blue-black finish and decorated with 
gundogs and ducks. Not all the barrel -is fibre-glass, 
however, for inside the glass tube is a 20/1,000-inch 
steel liner, around which is wound some 500 miles of 
glass fibre thread. Over this is a glass sleeve which is 


bounded to the steel tube. 


This new barrel is immensely strong, according to 
Winchester experts, and was. tested by dropping a 20 
gauge cartridge down the barrels and firing off a 12 
gauge. No steel barrel would stand up to this, but the 
fibre-glass one took it all in its stride and showed no 
sign of the terrific pressure worked up behind the 20 
gauge shell. Other advantages of the fibre-glass barrel 
is that it cannot rust and will not heat up like steel. 


The Model 59 is at present only available in 12 gauge, 
but I understand that other gauges are contemplated. 


It is chambered for 24-inch shells and comes in :26, 28. 


and 30-inch barrels ate in improved cylinder, modi- 


‘fied and full choke. Weight is about 6$lb. 


BRITISH SPORTING RIFLES AT NEW 
YORK SHOW. 


Sporting rifles made by B.S.A. Guns Ltd., of Bicminy: 
ham, England, will be shown on several stands at the 
British Exhibition and Trade Fair in New York held 
from June 10th to 26th.~ 


The models are from the “Majestic” series, which 
have proved themselves very popular in North America 
not only for their quality and high standard of work- 
manship, but also for their exceptionally light weight 
and streamlined appearance. Even the larger calibres 
turn the scales at 6% |b. 


These rifles are available in most popular modern 
calibres—.243, .270, .308 and .30-06. They can be sup- 
plied with a unique recoil reducer, 
uses the exhaust gases to diminish the recoil by as 
much as 60 per cent. 


A complete range will appear on the B.S.A. Group’s 
own stand, and models have also been chosen for 
display by the Council of Industrial Design and for 
the “Hunters Lodge” stand devoted to British sports 
goods. 


SOUTH CANTERBURY DEERSTALKERS’ 
RECORD TALLY. 
A record tally of 7154 animals were destroyed 


between April, 1959, and March, 1960, by members of 
the South Canterbury Branch of the New Zealand 


_ Deerstalkers’ Association, stated the secretary, Mr. R. 


W. Brown, in a report to the conservator of forests in 


Gierchacch: 


The tally included 805 deer, 1969 thar, 372 chamois, 
3406 wallabies, 96 pigs, 43 goats and 463 opossums. In 
the Mount Cook National Park—Glentanner area 38 
deer, 926 thar and 142 chamois were shot. The majority | 
of these animals were killed in the Godley end of the 
park. 
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CARTRIDGE RELOADING 


LOW-PRICED LOADS IN ALL PLAIN BASE 
AND GAS-CHECKED PROJECTILES. 
QUOTES ON APPLICATION. | 


' Decapping and full-length resizing in the 


following calibres— 


8mm., 7mm., 7.7mm., .308, .303 Brit., .303 Sav., 
30-06, .270, 6.5 Jap., .250-3000, .243, .244, 29 
dies come 


Hornet. Additional calibres as 


hand. Cases primed if required extra. 


Unfired swaged cases primed ready for use, 
£2 a 100 in the following calibres— 


8mm., 7mm., .30-06, .308, .°70, .243, .244, .257 


Win. 


iJ 


Copper-jacketed graphite lubricated ammun- 
ition. Loads variable to your requirements— . 

8mm. soft point, 173 grain; 7mm. 150 gr., hollow 
point; .30-06, 173 and 150 S.P.; .308 Win., 140 
and 150 gr. S.P.; .270 Win., 130 gr. S.P. 7.7 Jap., 
150"er:-S:P: 


Price £5/5/- per 100. 


AMPLE STOCKS Copper-Jacketed péatectiion 
32/6 per 100 in 7mm. 150 gr. hollow. point, also 


7mm. round nose soft point. Samples available. 


Gas-checked projectiles— | 


8mm. 180 gr., .303 165 gr., .30 cal. 165 gr. suits : 


most~ 30: sealibrée:. rifles: 22705-1290 * ors 257; 
165 gr.; suit Jap. and others, .250, 140 gr.; .22, 
43 er.; Winchester .32, 38, .44 plain base. Other 


calibres on application. 


New ‘set Ideal Reloading Tools available in 
.30-06, .270 and .303 British. 


J. S. HENDERSON, 
47 HALL STREET, WELLINGTON 
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“We now have an access track up the Godley © 


River to the door of our hut,” said Mr. Brown. ‘“The 
branch is indebted to Mr. A. Dick who was paying for 
half the cost.-of this track. Arrangements have been 
made to hold thar drives on Glentanner during June 
and October. Twenty-four experienced shooters will 
be in each of these drives.” 

‘Access was a real: problem in the Havelock. area 
stated the report, There was a large concentration of 
thar. No shooting had been carried out by branch 
members since December as cullers were in the area. 
Two hundred and ‘sixty-two deer, 789 thar and 164 
chamois were destroyed. 

In the South Opuha district 56 deer and 21 chamois 
were killed. No wallabies had been seen in the area, 


but seven. were shot in April last year in Firewood | 


Stream in Cloudy Peaks. An executive member regu- 
larly visited the Firewood Stream area, but had not seen 
a wallaby in the last six months. 

Over other districts in South Canterbury, 162 deer, 
31 chamois, 3406 wallabies and 463 opossums were 


accounted for, said Mr. Brown. Wallabies were shot~- 


on monthly drives in the Hunters Hills organised by 
the branch. The drives had now ceased because the 
rabbit boards had taken over wallaby control. 

The balance of the deer tally was shot mainly in 
Southland and the Haast area. Pigs had fallen to 


South Canterbury rifles at Kaikoura and North Otago, - 


‘and the goats were shot at Queenstown. 

Applying for a renewal of permits for the coming 
year, Mr. Brown thanked the New Zealand Forest 
Service for its co-operation over the last 12 months. 


Acknowledging the report, the conservator of forests _ 


(Mr. A. N. Seton) said it was pleasing to note the all 
round increase in numbers destroyed, especially in 
thar. He expressed his department’s appreciation for 
the goodwill and assistance extended by members of 
the branch. ae 
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~NEW ZEALAND HANDLOADERS’ MANUAL 
BY LYNN H. HARRIS 
No handloader of rifle shooter can afford to miss this 
informative: booklet. Contains chapters on breech pres- 


sure, report on NC41 powder, sighting data for Norma 
ammunition and other matters of interest. 


Price 3/6d., post free. 
LYNN H. HARRIS, P:O. Box 2276, WELLINGTON 
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ASK. US! 
ee BOAT-TAIL BULLETS 
QUESTION.—A friend and I have a difference of 
opinion about boat-tail bullets, and would appreciate 
if you would please put us right. He says they inflict 
a much more severe wound on the animal, while I main- 


tain that their greatest advantage is in accuracy. Which 
is right? 


ANSWER.—At shorter ranges the boat-tail bullet 


has no advantage over the flat-base bullet of the same 
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weight and velocity. At extreme long ranges, however, 
it has proved itself superior in range. 

Actually the tapered rear-end of the boat-tail allows 
air to flow in and around the base of the bullet more 
smoothly at speeds below the velocity of sound, which 
gives it a longer extreme range than the flat-base bullet 
of the same weight and velocity. 

Tests made in the U.S.A. showed that the 150-grain 
.30 calibre flat-base bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2700 
ft. had an extreme range of 3400 yards. On the other 
hand the 172-grain boat-tail bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of 2640 ft. had an extreme range of 5900 yards. 


TAXIDERMY 


QUESTION.—I would like to mount my own tro- > 
phies, so would appreciate if you could please give me 
instructions on how to do this. I have cured several 
goat and deerskins with success, and am certain that 
I could also mount heads and birds if I had details 
of how this is done. 


ANSWER.—It would be impossible to give you de- 
tails on-the technique of taxidermy in this reply, for 
apart from the space angle there’s a lot more to it than 
meets the eye. 

However, if you are really keen and. feel you have 
the artistic ability—for taxidermy is an art—would 
suggest that you buy books on the subject. We have 
in stock “Taxidermy,” by Leon L. Pray, price 19/6, 
which will give you the fundamentals, and put you on 
the right track. However, don’t run away. with the 
idea that taxidermy is easy, for you’ve not only got 
to know something about the technique, but you’ve 
got to have some artistic ability and a knowledge of 


wildlife. 


TS Ss 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING! 

Nothing could be cheaper, so if you have a rifle 
shooting, reloading, or other related problem you wish 
answered write: 


LYNN H. HARRIS, 
P.O. BOX 2276, WELLINGTON, 
together with a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 
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Webley | 


Double Hammerless Ejector 
Prompt delivery according to specification 
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THE 


Write for descriptive catalogue to— 


WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., 
Weaman St., Birmingham, 4. Established 1790 Y 
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FISHING 
FACTS 


STRIKES 


It is a~ well known fact that most of your wet-fly 


strikes occur at the moment your line has completed . 


the swing and 1s being straightened out by the current. 

The explanation for this is that when you cast a 
little upstream the fly has time to sink to the bottom 
on its way downstream, and as the line tightens in the 
current the fly comes to life and rises to the surface. 
This of course is the natural movement of an emerging 
nymph or larvae after it has left the stoney bottom 
and rises to the surface to finally emerge as a winged 
insect. 

A fish taking under these conditions will not always 
tug at the fly. Sometimes the lirie will merely twitch 
slightly, or even slack off a little. This is the signal to 
gently strike, and invariably results in hooking a fish. 


PLAYING A FISH 


The story of “the one that got away” is as old as 
the hills, but it’s quite common knowledge that many 
angiers lose big fish simply because they do not know 
how to play them properly. 

The principle of playing a fish is the same whether 
you are surf-fishing or trout fishing, particularly if you 
are using light tackle and have hooked a big fish. The 
rod should be held almost perpendicular so that the 
strain is taken on the thin, springy top joint. This 
spring tends to take a considerable strain from the 
leader and line, eliminating sudden strains and stresses 
as well as helping to tire the fish. 

The reel should also do its part too. Having pre- 
viously set the adjustable tension to suit the breaking 
strain of the leader, the angler knows that even if the 
fish exerts a greater pull than the breaking strength 


FLIES — RODS — REELS — LURES — WADERS — AND ALL ACCESSORIES 


FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE AND EXPERT ADVICE CONSULT... 


R. SANDERSON LTD., 


TURANGI 
SPECIALISTS IN TROUT TACKLE. 
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of the tackle all that happens is the reel will pay out 
more line. Normally a fish will not make a very long 
run, for not only is it fighting against the tension’ of 
the reel but also the spring of the rod. Sooner or 
later this tires him, and it is often then possible to 
carefully recover more line. 


While it is advisable to always keep the rod per- 
pendicular when playing a fish, the tip should be 
quickly lowered if the fish leaps from the water. If the 
line is not quickly slackened the fish is likely to fall on 
a taut leader and break it. Slackening the line is not 
a bit risky if the fish is well hooked. 


BIG FISH ON THIN NYLON 


A South Island reader writes stating that he recently 
caught an 18 lb. snapper on 6 lb. nylon, and asks if 
this would be a record for heavy fish on light nylon 
line. 


We have little information on our files in connection 
with this, but the world record catch on 12-pound test 
nylon was a mako shark weighing 261 lb. 11 oz. This 
was landed off Montauk, New York, in 1953 by Charles 
R. Meyer. A Canadian angler, Chas. L. Scott, was 
reported to have landed a 59 lb. salmon on 5-pound 
test nylon after a two-hour battle. Apparently no claim 
was made to establish this as a record. 


There appears to be little information as to New 
Zealand records, and it would be interesting to find 
out just how these compare with those overseas. It 
seems likely that the 90 lb. groper (hapuka) caught at 
Lake Ferry a few weeks ago on 19$-pound test nylon 
is a record for the largest groper caught on a surf 
rod, but it is probably not a record for fish weight and 
breaking strain. It would be appreciated if any reader 
knowing of any records, or near records, would write 
and advise us. : 


PREVENTING TACKY LINES 


Many of the more modern fly-fishing lines are not 
oil-dressed and are not prone to become tacky be- 
tween seasons. To prevent tackiness in oil-dressed lines 
always dry carefully after use. At the end of the 
fishing season run the line off the reel, powder well 
with French chalk and hang up in loose coils in an 
airy dry place. 
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The 
Sportsman’s 
Camera 


LENSES AND SHUTTERS 
By K. Johnson 


The choice of a camera depends entirely on the type 
of work one expects it to do. If, for instance, all that 
is required is a few odd pictures to paste in the album 
there should be little difficulty in selecting a reason- 
ably cheap camera to do. the job. If we want close-ups, 
big enlargements and real quality work, then we must 
be prepared to make a bigger outlay and use more 
care in selection. The most important essentials are of 
course the lens and shutter, the more efficient of which 
can cost quite a lot. 


Let us go into the question of lens first. By mounting 
two saucer-shaped single lenses together, with their con- 
cave surfaces facing each other, camera makers produce 
what is known as meniscus, or twin-element lens. By 
using two glass elements together in this manner tends 
to cancel out some of the shortcomings of the other so 
that the pictures are sharper and freer of distortion. 
The pictures you get with a double-lens camera will 


make quite good album prints and are usually sharp 


enough to enlarge to a reasonable size. 


Such lenses give you more latitude, allowing you to 
move a little closer to your subject than single lens— 
usually to about 5 feet. They are also usually about 
twice as fast as single lenses. 


While on the subject of. lenses it would be as well, 
perhaps to explain a little about .speed numbers. Lens 
speed is referred to in terms of its “f’ number. The “f” 
number is a measure of the amount of light a lens is 
able to collect and transmit to the film during any pre- 
determined interval of time. An f11 lens is faster than 
an f16 lens; an f4.5 lens faster than an fll, and so 
on. When speaking of lenses we always refer to the 
number of the largest stop (or lens opening) that the 
camera is capable of. This is always marked on the 
inside rim of the lens casing. The amount of light 
allowed to enter the lens can be controlled by an iris 
diaphragm. 


The better lenses are more complex in construction 


and give much better definition. These are known as 
anastigmats; and are from three to as much as thirty 
or more times faster than the average single or meniscus 
lenses. Anastigmats are precision-ground optical ob- 
jectives composed of from three to eight or more in- 
dividual glass elements, some cemented together, others 
separated by carefully computed air spaces. These days 
all anastigmat lenses are what is known as ‘bloomed,’ 
or coated with magnesium fluoride on all interior and 
exterior surfaces that are in contact with air. This lens 
coating serves two purposes. First, it increases the 


10-pointer Wapiti bull in Henderson Burn. At the time 
this Dee was taken he was just casting his coat. 


(Photo: John Anderson). 


speed of a lens. Second, it reduces light reflection and 
flare inside the lens itself. This second characteristic 
of lens coating is the more important, for it permits 
better .contrast and clearer definition in black-and- 
white negatives and better detail and colour saturation 
in colour film transparencies. Most .anastigmat lenses 
can also ‘be focused for the exact distance between 
camera and subject. The minimum camera-to- subject 
distance varies with the lens, but some anastigmats 
can be focused to within 36 inches of the subject. 


So much for lenses, let us now deal with camera 
shutters. These are as capable and versatile as the 
lenses. The less expensive single and double-lens cameras 
almost invariably have self-setting shutters. With these 
you simply trip the shutter to make the exposure. The 
mechanism then automatically returns to its original 
position, ready for the next pictures. On very low- 
priced cameras the shutters only allow for one speed, 
usually 1/25 or 1/50 second. The better shutters of this 
type will usually allow three or four speeds ranging 
from 1/25 to 1/200 second. 


The set-and-release type shutters used-on the better 
cameras with anastigmat lenses are like the trigger on 
a gun in that they must be set, or cocked, each time 
before firing. These shutters offer a much wider choice 
of speeds, particularly in the extremely low and ex- 


tremely high ranges. A typical shutter in this category 


offers nine automatically timed speeds, from one full 
second to 1/500 second. The better set-and-release 
shutters are truly precise mechanisms. They bear about 
the same relationship to the simplest shutters that a 
fine chronometer bears to an alarm clock. 


A third type, the focal plane shutter, is a cloth or 
metal curtain containing a number of slits of varying 
widths which is drawn across the back of the camera 
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immediately in front of the film by spring tension. The 
amount of exposure the film receives depends upon 
the width of the slit and the speed with which it travels 
across the picture opening. With shutters like this’ top 
speeds of 1/1000 to 1/1500 second are not uncommon. 


: | 

Anastigmat lenses and high-speed shutters are nice 
to have, and well worth the money they cost, if you 
take the kind of pictures they’re capable of) getting. 
In short, if you want a camera that offers the greatest 
versatility, choose one with shutter speeds that go up 
to at least 1/400 or 1/500 of a second. 

It takes a fast lens to get good pictures in poor light, 
or even in good light when you’re using fast shutter 
speeds to stop movement. So if you want to be equipped 
to get pictures in bad lighting, such as ‘bush or failing 
light, then you'll certainly require a camera with {3.5 
or even faster lens. 


Not every sportsman will want such a versatile 
camera as this, for many are only interested in getting 
average good pictures of their fishing and hunting 
trips. A camera suitable for this work would cost less 
than £15; but if we want versatility and extra quality 
thrown in we would expect to add at least another £10. 


However, before you decide to make too big an out- 


- lay on photographic gear, it’would be as well to add 
‘that the man who understands his equipment can get 
far better pictures from a camera costing a ‘fiver,’ than 
an inexperienced person can with an outfit costing 
many times as much. 
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-® COLOUR ENLARGEMENTS 
@ COLOUR PRINTS - 

® COLOUR SLIDES 

@ BLACK & WHITE ENLARGEMENTS 

® BLACK & WHITE PRINTS 

(ANY OF ALL THE ABOVE FROM ONE FILM) 


or enlargements and slides from them. 


WALLET. 
ORATORIES. 


It’s fast, 40 ASA, 17 Din—It’s sharp with brilliant colours—It’s really universal, use it indoors or out, 
flash or fluorescent.—It comes in all popular sizes—It can be used successfully in almost any camera. 


‘Now established in N.Z. the authorised AGFACOLOUR Processing Laboratory contains the most 
modern and up-to-date equipment to process your Agfacolour Negative Films and make colour prints 


- Only a genuine AGFACOLOUR print carries the trade mark Agfa on the reverse side and only 

AGFACOLOUR films processed by the Laboratory are returned in special AGFACOLOUR FILM 
AGFACOLOUR LABORATORIES have the special chemicals to ensure maximum 
emulsion, speed. Insist on having YOUR films processed and printed by the AGFACOLOUR LAB- 


FILM SUPPLIES AND FULL PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM YOUR USUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER. : Aer: 
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CONTACT PRINTING 


The most confusing thing to the novice at contact 
printing is the selection of the proper grade of paper 
for different types of negatives. 

Contact printing paper is made is several degrees 


of contrast, to enable the best print to be made from — 


negatives of varying contrast. Number 2 is the 
normal grade for use with negatives of normal eon- 
trast. Numbers 3, 4 and 5 give greater contrast in 
the print in the order named, and numbers 1, 0 and 
00 give less contrast in the print in that order. 

A normal negative is one in which there is detail 
—not just clear film—in the shadows or lightest 
parts of the negative and in which the highlights 
or darkest parts of the negative are not opaque. A 
good test of a normal negative is to place the nega- 
tive over a piece of newspaper. It should be pos- 
sible to see the print through the darkest parts. 

Before any printing is done, the negatives should 
be sorted in three groups: normal, excessive con- 
trast (dense highlights, thin shadows), flat (density 
of highlights and shadows nearly equal). 

Standardize on the use of the three grades of 
paper, numbers 1, 2 and 3. These grades will pro- 
duce the best prints from the majority of negatives. 
For the normal negative the number 2, or normal, 


paper should be used. For the excessive contrast 


negative the number 1, or soft, paper should be used. 
For the flat, or low contrast, negative the number 
3, or contrast, paper should be used. 


P) 
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WORLD OUTBOARD SPEED RECORD SET. 


Scuttling the idea that high engine speed is necessary 
to high boat speed, Hu Entrop, famed Seattle racing 
boat driver, set a new world outboard speed record 
of 114.650 miles per hour with an engine turning a 
leisurely 4900 revolutions per minute. 


Entrop recently drove his Starflite Too, a 14 foot 
racing hydroplane, powered by an Evinrude V-4 engine, 
to the new mark on Havasu Lake on the California- 
Arizona border. 


Timed by Otto Crocker, San Diego, chief timer for 
the American Power Boat Association, the new mark 


was faster by almost seven miles an hour than man had - 


ever before travelled in an outboard .powered boat. 
Making the record even more impressive was the fact 


SETTING RECORD. 


Hu Entrop speeds across Havasu Lake at 114 miles 
per hour.in his “Straflite Too,” 14-foot racing hydro- 
plane powered by a modified Evinrude Starflite engine. 


that the standard compression and displacement engine 
was equipped with stock spark plugs and burned the 
normal fuel mixture of regular gasoline and outboard 
motor oil available at filling stations, rather than a 
racing fue! mix of alcohol. 


The ultimate speed of the pumpkinseed-like boat 
was limited not by the V-4’s ability to respond to more 
throttle, but by the fact that the boat sought to leave 
the bare stability of its sponsons and begin to “kite” 
—become air-borne. 


Harry :Cupp, Knoxville, Tenn., official referee of the 
National Outboard Association, which sanctioned the 
trial and certified the record, comimented: “This was 


_ the-simplest trial Pve ever handled. They just put the 


boat in the water, started the engine, ran the course 
as required and came in with the record”. 


Entrop’s dynamic collaborator in the record trial, 
C. W. Jones, Phoenix marine distributor, had, for almost 
10 years, been obsessed with the passion of setting a 
world unlimited class outboard record. Jones co-ordin- 
ated all the details of the project, including modi- 
fication of the engine with_a special lower unit. 


SEA-RUN ATLANTIC SALMON FOR SOUTHLAND. 


An endeavour is being made by the Southland Ac- 
climatisation Society to establish sea-run Atlantic salmon 
in the Waiau watershed by, it is hoped, the interbreed- 
ing of a new importation with the present salmon 
which, apparently, have become landlocked. 


Ova was imported from Scotland, where salmon are 
caught up to 40 lbs. in weight. Arriving in New Zealand 
in February last, the ova was hatched at the society’s 
hatchery at Te Anau by March 6. The ova carried 
exceedingly well and hatched in good condition. ° 


Three different methods of release are being con- 
sidered. 


(1) In small tributary streams of the Waiau: These 
are inspected for feed value, stable bottom and 
enquiries are made to be sure of a continuous 
flow of water in the summer. 


(2) A backwater of the Waiau, between Te Anau 
and Manapouri: the outlet of which has been 
screened off to prevent the fry moving into the 


SOLD OUT! We regret to advise that the 


1960 GUN DIGEST 


is now completely out of stock, and we would 
like to remind readers that the 1961 Edition 
will be available August-September. 
Place your order now to avoid disappointment. 
Price 26/-, post free 


SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHOP, 
P.O. BOX 236, MASTERTON 


main river. It is intended to allow the young 
fish to go into the Waiau as fingerlings in twelve 
months’ time. 


(3) In a series of ponds made available by keen 
anglers: Before the fry are liberated the ponds 
are cleared of all eels and other fish. The ponds 
selected are well supplied with food and are fed 
by springs. The outlet is. screened to hold in the 
young fish and it is intended to keep them 
there for three years or until they are big 
enough to spawn. The ova will then be taken 
from the fish.and crossed with the existing 
salmon from Te Anau lake. It is hoped that 
the resulting fish will run to the sea and then 
return to the Waiau. Salmon usually take three 
years to mature at sea and return to fresh water 
to spawn. 


The scheme has been under the control of the Re- 
search and Angling Committee of the society of which 
Mr. F. F. Allan of Otautau is Chairman, N. E. Duncan, 
Head Ranger, Mr. W. Beer, Curator of the Te Anau 
hatcheries and W. R. Sutton, Ranger. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU! 


If every hunter who goes afield this year will give 
some serious thought to next season’s game supply and 
then take some action to enhance it, the problem of 
future hunting would be well on its way to solution. 


Many sportsmen would sincerely like to follow 
through in doing something about the future game 
supply, but all too few know just what steps they can 
as individuals, take in approaching this goal. Here, 
however, are a few simple, easy-to-do suggestions . . 
examples of constructive individual effort in game re- 
storation. 

Don’t shoot a covey down to the last bird. 


Don’t set the limit as a MUST every time you go 
hunting. 
Stop when you’ve had a fair amount of sport. 
Don’t return time and again to the same area just 
because you had good shooting there “yesterday.” 
Wild game is a natural, renewable crop. All crops, 
whether they come from the soil or are hatched from 
eggs, have to be planted and cultivated if the harvest 
is to be successful. Leaving some game birds as next 
season’s seed is on the way to insure good sport for 
the future. This is one way of planting next year’s 
crop. Protecting it through the closed season from both 
human and other predators and seeing that plenty of 
natural food is provided are two important forms of 
cultivating the game crop you have planted. 


Game management is not such a complicated science 
that it cannot be practised by the individual sportsman. 
Interpreted in simple terms, it is merely the provision 
of ideal habitat and adequate protection. Any sincere 
sportsman can make substantial contributions to both 
factors. Perhaps it is impractical for some of us to do 
any considerable amount of work in the field, but by 
banding together, we can accomplish much as a group. 

Don’t live for this season alone. Give some thought 
to the game supply of tomorrow and the years to come. 
Have your sport, of course, but save some seed for next 
year. 
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IN VITAL PARTS AND ATTRACTIVELY MADE 
WITH WATERPROOF RUBBERISED CANVAS. 


Available At... 


WILL PROTECT IT 
A QUALITY PRODUCT, LEATHER PROTECTED 
— ALL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS — 


7,0) 
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SPORTING DOG 
AFIELD 


BY G. F. BIRKETT 


Little Known Facts 
About Dogs 


Domestication has not killed inherent characteristics 


A dog’s tail is truly full of eloquence, for he wags it 
furiously when he is happy or pleased; puts it between 
his legs when reprimanded or chased; stiffens it when 
in serious mood, puzzled, or intensely interested in 
some strange smell or, in the case of pointing breeds, 
when actually pointing game. He will, when aroused 
or really angry or_closely following the scent of some 
fleeing animal, often cock it straight up in the air. 

Actually the psychology of tail-wagging has more to 
it than first appears, for I believe a dog expresses all, 
or nearly all, of his emotions per medium of his tail. 
However, there are few people who may have stopped 
to consider just how this form of the expression of 
canine feelings came into being. Let’s take the wagging 
tail to signify happiness and pleasure, for example. 


Both primitive man and his one or more wild dogs 
were inseparable companions when the world was 
young, both working in complete harmony with the sole 
object of securing the simple necessities of life—food 
and clothing. As the dog worked to help secure food he 
wageed his tail in anticipation, and the closer he got 
to the scent of his quarry the faster it wagged. This 
of course was an indication to his master and to the 
rest of the pack that game was near, for a fast wagging 
tail would help to attract attention. 


Most hunting dogs, even wolves, dingos and coyotes, 
although normally carrying their tail out straight 
behind them will raise it aloft to make it more con- 
spicuous directly the scent of the game is found. Hounds 
in particular give a signal by raising their tails aloft as 
an indication to the rest of the pack that game is close; 
and if one watches a good pack of hounds hunting it 
will be noticed that they habitually watch the tails of 


those in front when drawing cover. 


While the dog is a hunting breed, when in its wild 
state it was very often hunted. Although fleet of foot 
there were times, I suppose, when the pursuer was 
close upon its tail. It was only natural that this was 
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WANTED TO BUY 


A Registered Pedigree Black Labrador Bitch, matured. 
Must be good type. Please give full details. 


ALAN HERCOCK, 
Featherston 
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the part of the dogs’ anatomy that would likely to be 
seized, so the only sensible thing to do to keep it out of 
harm’s way was to tuck it between his legs. We have 
all seen this happen when a dog is being pursued by 
another dog, or when chased, threatened or scolded By 
his master. 


Dogs were once “Gauged” - 


Despite the fact that the English have been dog 
lovers for hundreds of years; it was not until about the 
seventeenth century that any but a select few were 
allowed-to keep hunting dogs of any kind. In fact the 
first forest laws made in England by King Canute 
decreed that all dogs kept within ten miles of any king’s 
forest must have their “knees cut” in order to prevent 
them from chasing game. . 

This applied to dogs of all kinds, the only exception 
being made in the case of little dogs (lapdogs), but to 
come within this category such dogs had to be small 
to pass through a “dog gauge,” an oval ring seven in- 
ches by five in diameter with a swivel attached by which 
it could be hung from the girdle of the official whose 
job it was to see that dogs conformed strictly with the 
law. 

In those days it was considered a great offence for 
a dog to even trespass on royal preserves, and fines 
ranging from a matter of pence to several shillings were 
inflicted upon those who did not comply with the royal 
wishes. It is, however, worthy of note that in the case 
of very poor people some compassion was often shown, 
and although in these cases a fine was only a matter of 
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a few pence this meant quite a lot in those’ days when 
the average farm-worker earned only a few pence week- 
ly, or in some cases nothing at all. 

Among the mouldering and almost forgotten files in 
many Public Record Offices in England can still be 
seen lists of fines levied in the distant past, one entry 
giving details of a fine paid by one, Eliza Cavendish, 
for allowing her “unlawed” dog to stray in the Park 
of Knappe. Other fines levied for being in possession 
of unlawed dogs in the forest of Galtres read:— 

From John de Maunchestre for one dog, 3s. 

From Wilto de Huntyngtone for one dog, because 

he was poor, 12d. 

From Emma de Shuptone, because she was poor, 18d. 

From Wilto de Seriaunte for one dog, 3s. 


In those days it must have been’'a grand life for a 


king, for 1t is recorded that King John kept a pack of 
240 greyhounds alone to hunt fallow deer in the Park 
of Knappe, but for the poorer class who loved the com- 
pany of a dog it was no sinecure. 


Queer Foster-Mothers 


Some queer foster-mothers have been used from time 
to time to rear litters of puppies when the mothers have 
been unable to do this. For instance, an Irish setter 
bitch in England died shortly after whelping and the 
six orphan puppies were adopted by a sow which had 
lost her litter. One puppy died within a few hours of 
this queer adoption, but all the others thrived on what 
must have been an unusual diet. Cats have often been 
used, with much success, to tide orphan puppies over 


DEERSTALKERS! 


IT IS IN YOUR INTEREST TO JOIN THE N.Z. DEERSTALKERS’ ASSOCIATION (INC. ) AND 
_ HELP PRESERVE YOUR SPORT 


There is a branch of the Association in your district, so why not become a member now? Any 
of the following secretaries will only be too pleased to supply particulars of membership. 


AUCKLAND—H. W. Egan, 40 Calgary St., Sandring- 
ham, Auckland. 

BAY OF PLENTY—J. I. Wark, 4 Rawhiti St., 
ton, Tauranga. 

BULLER—K. A. Watson, 15a Mill St., 

EASTERN BAY OF PLENTY-—J. E. Nowland, c/o. 
Rangitaiki Plains Dairy Co., Edgecumbe. 


69 HAWKE’S BAY—C. Briggs, 614 King Street, Hastings. 


Greer- 


Westport. 


KARAMEA—A. Haworth, P.O. Box 44, Karamea, via 
Westport. 

MANAWATU—D. Rush, 280 Aubert St., 
North. 

MARLBOROUGH-—P. Stuart, c/o. 
Blenheim. 
NELSON—S. Blake, 
NORTH CANTERBURY—E. P. Eade, 

Street, Christchurch. 
OTAGO]. B. Cole, 156 Musselburgh Street, Dunedin, 


Palmerston 
P.O= "Box: 240; 


Main Road, Wakapuaka, Nelson. 
59 Chrystall 


§.2° 
POVERTY BAY—T. J. Collier, 93 Delatour Road, 
Gisborne. 
RUAHINE—P. S. Anderson, 8 Allen St., Dannevirke. 
SOUTH CANTERBURY, R. W. Brown, 248 Selwyn 
Street, Timaru. 
SOUTHLAND—R. McMeeking, 


vercargill. 
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P.O. Box 479, In- 


TAIHAPE—H. F. Gilchrist, Main Trunk 
Line. 

TAUPO—G. Summer, 67 Taupo View Road, Taupo. 

THAMES VALLEY—D. Williams, R.D.2, Negatea. 

WAIKATO—O. Bugun, 7 Wha Street, Frankton Junc- 
tion. 

WAIMARINO—R. McIntyre, 


kune. 


WAIRARAPA—N. Trass, Akura, R.D., Masterton. 


Wihitahi, 


c/o. Post Office, Oha- 


WAIROA DISTRICT—I. Bodley, Box 27, Wairoa 
Hawke’s Bay. = 

WANGANUI—B. G. Mickell, 46 Mosstown Road, 
Castlecliff. 

WELLINGTON-—Joint Secretaries, P.O. Box 2148, 
Wellington. 


WEST COAST—D. Liddell, 
West Coast. 
CENTRAL KING COUNTRY—H. Willey, Box 47, 


Taumaranui. 
HOROWHENUA—F. N. Rowe, R.M.D., Te Horo. 
NORTHLAND—E. W. Perrott, R.D.2, Whangarei. 


NORTH AUCKLAND—K. G. Busby, 9 Orchard Road, 
Browns Bay, Auckland. 


RAKATIA—A. S. A. Thomson, Rakaia. 


Main Road, Blackball, 
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the first week or so of their life, and in one big German 
kennel one cat has reared several litters of Pekingese 
puppies. : 

Queerest would-be foster-mother of the lot was a 
bitch ferret belonging to the writer, which had somehow 
got out of her own cage and left her young and was 
found curled round a litter of five-week-old cocker 
puppies which were attempting to suckle her. 

The Australian Aboriginals used to secure dingo pups 
immediately after being whelped and take them to 
their camp to be suckled by the women of their tribe. 
Puppies brought up this way were more faithful to 


their masters, and would seldom leave them to join the | 


wild dingo packs. 

History records that the sacred dogs of China were 
the especial property of the Emperor. They were given 
every care and had special quarters in the palace. 
Here they were cared for by eunuchs, and the puppies 
were fostered by women slaves whose own babies had 
been destroyed at birth. 

Probably no breed of dog is more highly prized and 
better cared for than the Saluki, and until comparative 
recent years was never sold by its Arab master, but 
only presented as a mark of esteem to a very great 
friend or a distinguished guest. Saluki puppies are care- 
fully tended by their Arab owners, and are often given 
in charge of the women to suckle along with their own 
offspring, it is said. 


Trapshooting 
Section 
HB CENTRAL GUN CLUB 


The monthly shoot of the above club was held on 
Sunday, 24th April, on its grounds at Longlands, com- 
petition being very keen. Skeet matches were held in 
the morning and drew good entries in the three grades. 
A possible was shot by R. W. Gunn in the A Grade 
match. 

Two 10 target matches and one 15 target match were 


held in the afternoon, attracting forty entries. The most 


successful shooter was R. Meyhead of Clive, who won 
the aggregate for the afternoon with 33 breaks out of 
a possible 35. Results were:— 

SKEET.— A Grade, R. W. Gunn. B Grade, C. Wood 
and B. Sherwood Ist equal. GeGradesR: Meyhead. 

10 TARGET SWEEPSTAKE No. 1 i equal, all 
on).—D. Hursthouse, L. V. Hansen, S. J. E. Stephenson, 
. D. P. Mather, R. Mayhead, ite Wills, BR. Chiddick, N. 


WHEN IN ROTORUA CALL AT 


SPORTSMEN ! 
LYALL LAMBORN MOTORS, 
FAIRY SPRINGS ROAD 
For Petrol, Oils & Lubrication Service 


We are situated close to all the main motor camps 
and. motels. 


Phone 359M — Rotorua. 


TAXIDERMIST 
For All Classes of Mounting Work 


J. GOUDSWAARD 


BURNS STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
Phone 5693 


Write for free price list 
Agencies: Gammins’ Sports Depot, Hamilton 
Tokoroa Tackle Depot, Tokoroa 
Kaitaia Sports Stores Ltd., Kaitaia 


McGaffin, C. Wood, C. Waldnon, P. D. Mackie, L. 
Fulton. 

10 TARGET SWEEPSTAKE No. 2 (1st equal, all- 
on).—R. Mayhead, S. J. Stephenson, A. Ambler, R. 
Gillett, H. Eddy, L. Fulton, L. V. Hansen, W. M. 
Stephenson, A. Brownlie. 

15 TARGET SWEEPSTAKE.—R. Mayhead and 
P. Wills Ist equal, all-on. 


PALMERSTON NORTH GUN CLUB 


A most successful shoot was held on Sunday, Ist May, 
A still overcast day provided favourable conditions 
for many local shooters plus visitors from Rangitikei 
and Ohingaiti who were present. J. McNabb of Hunter- 
ville shot brilliantly to score a 25 possible in the team 
skeet match. Results for the day were as follows:— 

EYE OPENER.—AIl five targets were broken by J. 
Robertson, F. McOviney; W. Warner, D. K. Thomson, 
L. Macpherson, K. Hancock, E. W. Mills, E. Lacey, 
R. H. Scott, N. Batchelor, L. J. Thomson, R. Meads and 
J. Beard. 

Ist 10 BIRD MATCH.—AII 10 targets were broken 
by R. H. Scott, J. Beard, T. Wall, F. Matheson and B. 
K. Thomson. 

2nd 10 BIRD MATCH:—All 10 targets were broken 
by L. Macpherson, E. Lacey, L. J. Thomson, R. Meads, 
J. Beard and B. K. Thomson. 

OHINGAITI v. PALMERSTON NORTH SKEET 
TEAM MATCH:—Palmerston North won, breaking 
226 of a possible 275 targets; Ohingaiti breaking 201. 
J. McNabb shot 25 off the gun, for Ohingaiti team, L. 
J. Thomson (P.N.) and K. Hancock (P.N.) shot 24 
and 22’s were shot by R. H. Scott (P.N.), D. Cruick- 
shank (P.N.), P. Matheson (P.N.) and J. Wright (O). 

2nd SKEET MATCH (Off the Gun) :—22’s were 
shot by J. Bates, R. H. Scott and P. Anson. 21’s were 
shot by E. Lacey, F. McOviney, R. Wasley and _ J. 
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j CO-OPERATION . 
COSTS NOTHING 
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RESEARCH . 
COSTS TIME AND MONEY 
Your co-operation is a vital factor in the work of 
fish and game research. 


Send in all Duck and Pheasant bands this season to— 
WILDLIFE DIVISION, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Wellington 
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“CALCULUS FORMATIONS FROM DEER (Gallstones) : 


Calling all DEER 
Wanted to buy 


Mr K. Salaman-Simpson wishes to buy deer tails, horns, etc. as 
listed below. Please note that DEER HORNS must be in velvet and 
attached to the Skull (see illustration). Best lengths are 8” to 12”, 
although horns of 13” to 16” are still saleable. Horns under 8” 
in length are of little value. DEER TAILS to be cut off as close 
as possible to the body, and CUT STRAIGHT ACROSS NOT 
SLANT-WISE. Small tails have no value. EMBRYO DEER must be 
clean, gutted but not skinned before transit and must weigh from 


3!b to 13lbs. Embryo deer to be in the early stage before uair is 


on the skin. 
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DEER HORNS, CHAMOIS HORNS: 4/-, 8/-, 16/- pair 


(according to size and condition) . 

DEER TAILS: 2/6, 3/-, 4/-, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-, 
17/6, 20/- each (according to size and condition) . 
EMBRYO DEER: 4/-, 8/-, 14/-, 18/- each (according to . 

size and condition) . 


CALCULUS FORMATIONS FROM BULLS (Gallstones) : 
6/- to 8/- each. 


4/- to 6/- each. 


K. SALAMAN-SIMPSON LTD. 
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CULLERS 
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MR. K. SALAMAN-SIMPSON 


DEER HORNS to be sent in a strong 
box where air can circulate and to 
protect them from damage. DEER 
TAILS to be wrapped securely so as 
to be airtight. IMPORTANT—No salt 
to be used on anything. 


HEAD OFFICE: 152 Khyber Pass Road, Auckland. Phone 40-393. 
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Shootings Inuch Mere Bun 
With the New 


ZKM 581 AUTO .22 RIFLE 


YOU'LL LIKE THIS NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIAN AUTOLOADING RIFLE FOR IT HAS ALL 
ANY SPORTSMAN WANTS IN.... 


@ TOP ACCURACY 
@ RELIABILITY 
@ APPEARANCE 
@ SIMPLICITY 


You'll shoot better than ever before too, for this rifle automatically ejects, reloads, 
and cocks itself for the next shot. It can be made safe in a flash by simply pushing 
the positive safety catch located in the trigger guard. 


CROP OCSWOF GWOT GWOT OG WH DG WUT DG WHO Creo 


Simplicity is the keynote in stripping it down, and it can be taken down in a moment 
to go into a pack or suitcase. 


Specifications : 


Over all length, 39 inches; barrel length, 22 inches; sighting length, 17 inches. 
Weight, 5.7lbs. Action is fully enclosd for safety. Magazine capacity, 8 Long Rifle. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR SPORTS DEALER TODAY! 


Distributors 


GOLLIN & CO. LTD., 
P.O. BOX 794, - - - -  - ~~ WELLINGTON. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO 
MR. IVAN FEAST 


OF GREYTOWN 
ON HIS 


90 Ib. Groper 
LANDED AT LAKE FERRY 


(See article Page 8) 
USING A 
ZANGI 
DELFINO 
REEL 


Congratulations also 


to all users of | a 
Zangi Delfino Reels 


on their choice of 


The World’s Best Stationary Spool Reel 


THE ZANGI RANGE INCLUDES 
Delfino — 3V — Pelican — Jolly 
| which are available from all 


recognised tackle dealers in 
New Zealand. 


N.Z. AGENTS: .W. H. TISDALL LTD., (Agency Dept.) _ 
BOX 269, WELLINGTON 
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